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4 EDITORIAL NOTES 


WO or three months ago we received a letter from a gentleman 
Ben in Czecho-Slovakia who wished either to contribute to our 
s columns or to be put upon our Free List—we forget which, but 
223 both sorts of application are frequently made. In the course of a 


_ touching tribute to England and English literature he observed : ‘‘ We in 

_ Czecho-Slovakia regard Edgar Wallace as the greatest of living authors.” 

_ Well, he wasn’t quite that; but the fact that any Czecho-Slovakian 

_ (however blind to the rival claims of Messrs. Kipling, D’Annunzio, 

_ Mesdames Lagerlof and Undset, to mention no more) could have written 

_ such a sentence shows how prodigious the vogue for the late Mr. Wallace 
was. 


A World-Wide Fame 
f{/-XUITE recently, a trade paper, after elaborately collecting and collat- 
ing statistics, came to the conclusion that in a particular year (as 
a it might have been 1928) one volume out of seven sold in the whole of 
~ the British Empire was by Mr. Edgar Wallace. All over Europe the book- 
_ shop windows, for years, have been full of translations of Mr. Wallace’s 
_ works: in Oslo, once, we saw a whole window entirely devoted to Mr. 
_ Wallace in Norwegian. 


‘ An Extraordinary Phenomenon 


_f T least he didn’t get the Nobel Prize. But his vogue was an extra- 
5 ANcrainary phenomenon. It did not begin in England until he made a 
‘success on the stage with The Ringer. Nearly thirty.years ago he won a 
prize (given, as it might be, by the Daily Mazl) with a shocker ; then for 
years he was an industrious hack who turned out thrillers incessantly, and 
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sold a great many of them outright for small sums. There came a sudden 
stage success, and at once all the old books reappeared out of their lurking- 


ars 


places : in every village general-shop one was informed that “ it is impos- — 


sible not to be thrilled by Edgar Wallace.” There came a tide in the affairs 
of this man which was seized at the flood. He loved work ; he poured 
out plays and novels ; he was editor, dramatic critic, racing-tipster : in 
the end he died at Hollywood where he had gone to write film-scenarios. 


Energy 


E did not know Mr. Wallace. We had, once, a letter from him, 

eight or nine years since ; a modest and charming letter in which he 
said that he didn’t profess to be a man-of-letters himself, but liked reading 
the works of people who wrote better than he, and knew more, and conse- 
quently perused this review. The letter came out of the blue, before the 
days of his great success, and was not followed up: but it did indicate 
that he knew there was such a thing as writing. In his early days he had 
tried to write himself: his African stories, hardly known to the general 
public, were much the best and most careful that he wrote ; in the end he 
discovered that it paid better to be immensely productive, and that the 
goods were bought for the label on the box. His shockers, for the most part, 
bear all the marks of hurry. He did not think out his plots with the perti- 
nacity of Mr. Wills Crofts, and he never wrote anything like as well as Mr. 
Phillips Oppenheim can write, when he has a mind to. He had an 
armoury of stock appliances: the fog, the taxi, the mysterious villa, the 
“* hide ” near the docks, the dubious elderly man with illimitable resources 
and a terror of telephone calls, the ruthless subverter of civilisation, the 
ruthless protector of civilisation, the tortured girl—usually a secretary, 
apparently implicated with the crooks and unable, until the last chapter, to 
prove that she was really their enemy, and quite suitable as a bride for the 
detective, or the bronzed Civil Servant back from the East. He wrote so 
rapidly that he often failed to tie up his ends, and sometimes even forgot, 
half-way through, the names of his principal characters. But he had the 


gift of making, in whatever crude or hurried language, a scene live, he had — 


wandered widely and could introduce us to all kinds of strange company ; 
he had a passion for virtue ; and he had a genuine dramatic gift which 
is lacking in many far more highly educated writers for the theatre. As for 
his terrific vogue on the Continent, it is a réclame vogue. The Anglo- 
Saxon races, bad at the shocking, are the only peoples who can write the 
shocker—possibly because of their proclivity for seeing everything in 
black and white. Wallace merely succeeded to thrones vacated by Conan 


eye and Jack London, who were even the most popular authors in the — 


Russia. Sic transit : apparently a very attractive, generous, unspoi 
man, who was liked by everybody who cake him. Heonithe Times othe 
Correspondent, that most detached of men, went out of his way to say that 
life, for him, would be the poorer because of Mr. Wallace’s absence. 
These things are not so generally said without something genuine being 
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behind them : literature may not be the poorer for the loss of Mr. Wallace, 
but life obviously is ; and that tribute the greatest of all “ best-sellers ” in 
the world’s history would probably like. 


*‘Unwanted Churches ’’ 


4 es attack on the City Churches, a few years ago, was defeated : the 
vandals, an undying race, are now turning their attention to the 
provinces. Church Authorities have been considering the question of 
“ redundant ” churches in York, Exeter, Lincoln, and elsewhere, and are 
proposing to pull them down and sell the sites. It is the devil and all when 
the Church starts thinking in commercial terms. Be logical about it: 
and the sites of St. Paul’s and the Abbey are extremely valuable ; it is all a 
matter of degree. If the Church doesn’t see the value, not merely historical 
and architectural, but religious (standing as they do in the midst of shops 
and trams) of the tiny, unfrequented, but reminding, red-sandstone 
churches in the main street of Exeter, other people must defend them. 
Disraeli, nearly a hundred years ago, warned us that we were going to 
mistake comfort for civilisation. It is about time that somebody reminded 
us that we are in danger of mistaking Boys’ Clubs for religion. In the really 
religious ages they built vast churches (with quite useless, though beautiful, 


great towers) in small villages ad majorem gloriam Dei. 
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The Compagnie des Quinze 


r ( SHE Compagnie des Quinze returning to London for a fortnight’s 

season at the New Theatre, have stayed for a month. Last summer, 
when these players first visited England unanimous praise was accorded 
to the lovely little masterpiece of their repertory, M. André Obey’s Le 
Viol de Lucréce. This time they have been presenting in addition to Le 


_ Viol and Noé, Bataille de la Marne, also by M. Obey, La Mauvaise Con- 


duite, by Variot, a short impromptu piece, La Vie en Rose, by Mile. Ar- 
mande Salacrou. We have not yet had the opportunity of seeing La 
Mauvaise Conduite, but Bataille de la Marne, a symbolical war play, is 
probably the most satisfactory of its kind yet seen in this country. It is 
first and last a French play and not an international one. It embraces only 
the French point of view inasmuch as it is completely preoccupied with the 


French problem of invasion. Therefore persons expecting to see a play 


of pacifist tendencies and of no pronounced national characteristics will 
be disappointed. Apart from this, one of the remarkable things about 


Bataille de la Marne is the amazing effect, due to careful and studied 
_ production, of the communicating terror of actual invasion. ‘The approach 
_of the German army is, for instance, emphasised by massed voices chanting 
a Bach Chorale. Actually a gramophone record, it does convey immense 
rhythmic movement and a sense of power and organisation. M. Auguste 
- Bovério, a superb actor, narrates as the Messenger the progress of the war 
to a handful of peasant girls. It is the same method as that employed in 
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Le Viol de Lucréce, and it is extremely effective. There is some brilliant 
acting on the part of Mlle. Susanne Bing. Even in France she must be hard 
to excel for finish and artistry. She sustains emotion until it almost reaches 
breaking point, but she never loses control. Mlle. Marie-Héléne Dasté 
plays the part of France and moves heroically through the play in the 
traditional cloak and casque of a symbolic figure. On the whole she is 
perhaps the most conscious that she is acting. About her there is an almost 
imperceptible element of stiffness, but it is not sufficient to break the 
harmony of the whole. She has also designed the costumes with admirable 
taste. La Vie en Rose is a slight piece inspired by that wayward capricious- 
ness of fashion, which has revived latterly the more ridiculous aspects of 
the ’nineties and the early years of the present century. It is good fun and 
produced with charm, but as much of the dialogue 1s spoken in contem- 
porary slang, and as the actors rattled off their parts in what seemed to be an 
unnecessary hurry, a great deal of the point was lost on an audience that 
had almost forgotten the causes of the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War. 


A Lesson For England 


E should like to make it compulsory for English actors and pro- 

ducers to attend a performance of Le Viol de Lucréce. Here is a 
perfect thing. The play itself is an adaptation from Shakespeare’s poem, 
with such words put into the mouths of the principal characters as can 
suitably be put there, and the background indicated by commentary and 
dumb show. The scenery is slight and inexpensive, but quite sufficient to 
produce the required illusions, the acting and speaking are flawless. One 
minor part done badly, and the whole fragile fabric would have fallen to 
dust. Noé is, though not so moving a thing, equally perfect as a stage pro- 
duction, every movement and inflexion thought out and intelligently 
rendered. Our own producers, even the best of them, seem at present to 
be thinking in terms of great spectacle and great expense. Something 
worth doing is occasionally done. Mr. Cochran had a “ brain-wave ” 
when he got Mr. Oliver Merrel to do the scenery and dresses for Helen : 
they are so lovely that they make the show memorable, although Mr. 
Herbert’s words are mostly either drowned by the music or reduced to 
unintelligibility by the singers. But, as a rule, cost is our English criterion 
in regard to décor, and we think in terms of “‘ stars ? when it comes to the 
acting. The Compagnie des Quinze have proved that one need not be 
content, in any respect, with second-bests. In Noé there is an elephant who 
makes only one brief appearance, when entering the Ark : he is so perfect 
an elephant that we are resentful because he never comes on again. The 
company is versatile, too: the admirable actress who is a heart-rending 
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Lucréce is a cow, amongst the other ark-animals, in Noé. These be — 


players : they know their job, and love it, and do not specialize. 


A TITLE PAGE 
Pen-Drawing by Patricia Lewis-HartT 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE inaugural meeting of the Society for the Study of Mediaeval Languages 
and Literature was held at the Taylor Institute, Oxford, on Monday, Febru- 
ary 15th. It was well attended, members having come from various pa 
of England. The proceedings were opened by Professor Ewert, who 
sketched the beginnings of the society and its growth from the Arthurian Society in 
Oxford. The draft constitution was read, discussed and approved, and officers elected ; 
Professor Fiedler of Oxford consented to be the Society’s first President. It was 
announced at the meeting that a considerable number of members in various parts of 
the world had already been enrolled. The first number of the Society’s journal, 
Medium Aevum, is to appear in May. The journal is edited by Dr. C. T. Onions and 
an editorial committee, and published by Mr. Basil Blackwell, 49, Broad Street, 
Oxford, to whom enquiries regarding the Society and its journal should be addressed. 


$ 
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A Pee Marlowe Dramatic Society will present Hamlet at the A.D.C. Theatre, Park 
Street, Cambridge, from Saturday, March 5th, to Saturday March 12th, at 
8.15, with matinee performances on Tuesday the 8th and Thursday the roth, at 2.30. 
Tickets may be obtained at Messrs. Bell, King’s Parade. The play will be performed 
in 1800 costume, suggesting the romantic period of Byron, Beau Brummell and the 
Napoleonic Wars. Hamlet reached the zenith of its fame at this time, when it w: 

interpreted by Goethe and Coleridge, and presented by the Kembles at Drury Lane. 
According to the custom of the Society, the play will be produced and a 


Sao 


entirely by members of the University, without professional assistance. 
a @ @ 


ESSRS. ALLEN & UNWIN will shortly publish a new edition of Sir Ronald 

Ross’s first novel The Child of Ocean. It was first published in 1889, and w 
almost immediately lost to the public, as the firm shortly afterwards went bankrupt. 
The theme is the desert island castaway of the Robinson Crusoe tradition, but treate 
quite differently from Defoe’s handling of the subject. 
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Mae BENN have made a new venture with their series of ninepenny novels 
Printed in clear, small type and bound in paper covers, they are attractive i 
appearance, and should solve the problem of the railway journey novel. Six volumes 
have already appeared: The Next Generation, by J. D. Beresford ; Incredible Tale, 
by Naomi Royde-Smith ; Love is a Flame, by Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes ; The Bro 

Squire, by Eden Phillpotts ; The Single Heart, by Storm Jameson ; and Leap Befor 
You Look, by Alec Waugh. Authors shortly to be represented in the series include 
Victoria Sackville-West and H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


a @ a 


f Bees Theatre Arts Monthly for February (2s. 6d. from 99, Regent Street, W.1) is 
as usual well produced and lavishly illustrated. There are articles on the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, on the Stratford-on-Avon Memorial Theatre, and on George 
Washington’s great interest in the theatre. Mr. Ashley Dukes’ London letter is 

“ Platonic dialogue,” with the Playgoer in the character of Plato. 
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POETRY 


TWO POEMS 


Entreaty 


(With gentle hand Touch . . . Wordsworth. 
Speak not, whisper not. De la Mare). 


ET the full leaf expand, 
The perfect flower unfold, 
The fruit reach ripest gold, 
—O touch with gentle hand. 


Let the sweet air conclude, 
The music with a sigh 
Uninterrupted die, 

—Move not with gesture rude. 


; Let the faint words be spoken, 
= The shyest thought express’d, 
The smiling riddle guess’d 
Let not a charm be broken. 


What to our life belongs 
Has our fragility ; 
As easily marr’d as we 
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4 Our flowers and spells and songs. 
E Beware then, softly tread, 

4 For there are mortal joys 

3 An instant’s jar destroys, 

q Which at a glance are fled. 

3 A frown, too harsh a tone, 

a May rob an hour of sweetness, 


A sonnet of completeness, 
And turn warm life to stone. 


»* © 
See 


O folly thwart and strange 
To throw time’s gifts away : 
We must bear as we may 
Inevitable change, 
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But cannot bear the losing 
Of peace untimely torn, 
Young loveliness unborn 
Because of our refusing. 


How lightly stopp’d our breath ! 
Then let blind haste forsake us ; 
Give beauty time to wake us 
Before the sleep of death. 


The Traveller 


T home in Ithaca, Odysseus slept, 
A His will accomplished, by Penelope ; 
And even in dreaming little heed he kept 
Of friends and lovers left beyond the sea. 


But golden Circe in Aeaea smiled 
To think he matched her ; lonely in her glades ; 
Calypso wandered ; and the sea-king’s child, 
Proud to remember him, praised him to her maids. 


IRENE M. WARD | 


Song of England 
(From the Danish of Johannes V. Jensen) 


ROM out the sea with pale white cliffs emerging, 
the very isle itself a great ship surging 
with topsails set and piling clouds alee, 

clasped by the dark North Sea— 

England ! 


Your sires of old, with brine upon their brows, 
saw from their tarry boats a sight to rouse 
hunger in shaggy breasts, make hearts to soar— 
a covetable shore ! 

England ! 


There may you meet with eyes of earlier strains, 
whose fathers once beheld the Danish plains, 
the pale blue iris, skilled to gaze afar . . . 

a Navigator’s star— 

England ! 


» 
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A yeoman people, to these coasts inured, 
planted her beacons wide, a world secured. 
A sailor-tongue, on Anglo-Saxon lips, 
went round the earth in ships— 

England ! 


While horsemen yoked together western lands, 
the Briton sailed his way to far-off strands. 

In Rome men built their dreamland to a frame ; 
but Britain’s kingdom came. 

England ! 


For Danes it was decreed—to stay at home. 
A larger destiny made England roam. 

But still our common heritage is set 

in those old homesteads yet. 

England ! 


And is the old ship listing, sags the beacon, 

are moles at work and do the ramparts weaken ? 
then, Danish man, lay this to heart, and note— 
we're in the selfsame boat ! 

England ! 


The white man doomed ? Avaunt the very notion ! 
Still England’s cliffs glare out across the ocean ! 
A sailor’s gaze, well used to range afar . . . 
The white man’s guiding star ! 
England ! 
R. P, KEIGWIN 


TWO POEMS 
On Revisiting St. James’ Square 


E stand at the railing, 
\ X | Not owning the right to open the door, 
And yet how often we climbed it before ; 
Just one of our failings 
To tear a new frock 
And give a fresh shock 
To governesses’ wailings. 
These smooth spring lawns all looking so clean : 
Last time I passed I was only fifteen ; 
These crocuses preening themselves in the air 
: Of London’s quite most respectable square, 
x They do not know 
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That our footsteps have run, 

Round their beds so often in fun ; 

We cannot show 

That we grew in the square 

Like the crocuses there, 

Whose petals now blow. 
Perhaps he will know us, the lonely king, 
Surely he must remember something 

Of us children climbing all over his base, 
Always striving to reach his face. 

He cannot see, 

For he is mounted so high 

That children and crocus look one to the eye. 
There is the sycamore tree 

Where the old men sat 

Every day for a two hours’ chat, 

White gloves on the knee, 

With bald heads shining, 

They had just been dining 

At one of their clubs, 

Complaining of young and impudent cubs. 
Shall we climb the rail 

To see if they have stirred 

The cross where we buried that poor dead bird, 
When the wreaths of pale 

Snow lay on the ground ? 

A box for a coffin was all that we found, 
And the gardener lent us a nail. 

We dare not climb, for we dare not tread 
On that dappled decked-out crocus bed, 
And the delicate tufts of new spring grass 
Would object that a stranger’s feet should pass. 
We can stand at the gate, 

But it is better to go, 

For others love and others know 

The lonely king, the large sedate 

Planes and sun-blistered chairs. 

May be some other child now dares 

To climb her own town garden gate 

And play in the long-green whiskered shade 
Of the sycamore tree where treasures are laid. 
May be some other child has found 

That little cross and patch of ground ; 
Some one who will understand 

And isn’t yet too tired or old 

To treasure little things and hold 

Pebbles in the hand. 
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The Taxi 


HICK fog by the river, 
One solitary lamp 


Faintly a-quiver, 
Miserably damp. 
I stand at my door 
In the darkness calling ; 
There’s a taxi crawling 
Towards me 
From the dense fog sea 
Muffling the roar 
Of the traffic—Filthy place 
London this time of year. 
The driver shows a congested face— 
Poor devil, he earns his glass of beer. 
Why, the seats are still quite warm, 
Each crushed by someone else’s form. 
As intimate as any room, 
The air still breathes the stale perfume 
Of cigarette ash, gardenia scent. 
It is rather kind of those who went 
Before to leave so much behind. 
I wonder if they’d mind 
To let a stranger guess 
The careless suddenness 
With which they loved awhile. 
Little things—These flowers 
Which even now still smile. 
It can only be two hours 
Since they placed them in that vase, 
Lustre-leaved white blooms 
Mingling their perfumes 
With her own expensive scent. 
It doesn’t matter where they went— 
A hundred thousand fog-bound cars 
Pass in the night. 
I can see her in my place 
With her haggard baby’s face 
Lit by the dim street light, 
Looking in that square of glass, 
Watching the emotions pass 
On his face, dark with the blood new roused 
Of passion and his eyes half drowsed. 
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Only the driver’s broad blank back, 


A freedom of morals, a certain lack 
Of constraint with no one to see ; 
It is rather fun sometimes to be 
In love—Love, misused name, 
Snatched only for hours, 
Till finding it tame, 
It is left like those flowers 
With dirty brown stains. 
The fog has muffled the lights to sleep, 
Through the windows the vapours creep. 
Her scent is killed in the fog-foul air, 
One can’t expect her to linger there. 
The driver complains 
To himself at the night. 
Faint hoots call, 
One sleep-clogged light 
Look strangely small. 
Then suddenly out of the gloom 
Big Ben’s commanding boom 
Cuts sharp through the air— 
And straight over there, 
Is your door. 
Yet somehow before 
I come, I must bury these flowers, 
Stained petals of intimate hours. 
JOAN HASLIP 


TWO POEMS 
H. etmkehr 


OME people went by. 
Their words spun in through the window, 
rolled down my ear, and I found 


I knew what they had been saying. 
I understood. 


But the words were detached, 

tin autumn leaves from a tree, 

this red, this brown and gold-spotted. 
I recognised their colour 

but I could not tell 

the tree that they came from. 
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Though I understood them 

and piled them together, 

they meant nothing to me. 

I was strange 

to the minds that had formed them 
and found it odd, that was all, 

to be understanding what they had said 
and know them no more by it. 


I had got used to observing 

the sweep of pale hair off a forehead, 
clear eyes busy 

while a person was listening, 

the back of a coat, 

the way someone ordered 

or looked at another. 

I had had many ways of my own 

of savouring people 

and speech was not one of them. 


Here, someone is always going by ; 
They go by my mind, 

leaving comprehensible words 
rattling the air round me. 
Words that are no tokens at all 
but dictionary meanings 

I am surprised at knowing 
and being unable to use. 

They disturb my silence 

and lessen the throb beyond. 
They go by, they are near, 

but they take me away 

from the core. 

I am not at home here. 


Sud Express 


ASSING across the Landes in afternoon, 
P: Tennysonian lotus-afternoon, 
I was roused from the state 
that made that metaphor possible 
by three rusty engines 
watering by themselves. 
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They made a Luxor of the lotus Landes, 
being so old and still and 

covered with dust, 

with their past a past of history. 


Three lotusmotives, 

waiting by themselves, ; 
or making me think in my hurry they waited, 
with a process of life, 

a quiet 

and not unbecoming decay 

going on, 

cylinder spilling to rust, 

after smoke-spilling ; cube 

in a matter of years 

turning redly to pyramid. 


Fat, with swollen essentials, 

they made a Tennysonian afternoon 
into a picasso picnic, 

a tardes “‘ Parade.” 


ROBERT HERRING 


THREE POEMS 


‘(From the Chinese of Li Tai-Po) 


The Phoenix Tower 


HE Tower is lonely now, where three birds sang : 
Only the river flows, whence the Phoenix fled : 
The pride of the Kings of Chin lies under a mound, 
And the paths of the gardens of Wu 
Are hidden in grasses and weed. 

The Three Hills hang like a mist in the sky : 
White Heron Isle still lies in the river’s arms : 
But a cloud which covered the sun 

Has blotted Ch’ang-An away. 


The Ruins of Yueh 


"Tt penin be destroyer of Wu, 


His men in brocades and silk, 

To the Palace-ladies in the courts 
Like beautiful flowers of spring, 
Came Kou Chien of Yueh— 

Here, where the partridge 
Are rising out of the grass. 
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Climbing the Sing-Ping Tower 


HE sun has died at last and I climb the tower, 
Longing for home, with autumn sorrow in my heart. 
Above the hurrying river water 
Wild geese trom the North are flying in the sky. 
A cloud has sailed out of Chin, 
High up over mountain trees. 
For me, alas ! is nothing but the dark. 


- ROBERT TUNSTILL 


Love Lyric 


WAKE, love, for morn has broken 
Ate: moorings loose from Pluto’s shore. 
The spray of light is all round heaven 
and taut winds sway and more and more 
birds, like star-fishes, dive the deep 
blue high Atlantic, and clouds stray - 
like bulging sails across the bay, 
and song-waves ripple away from sleep. 


Come, sail with me to an unexplored 

island, where old earth is thinned 

to a rumour of forgotten pain. 

There we shall find the ancient hoard 

of passion-shells and in the wind 

hear the first music once again. 
ALFRED H. MENDES 
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THE HEAVENLY CANDLESTICK 


By MONA WILKINSON 


answered at once, without reflection, he would have said “ Yes.” 

He had been told so often, during those school years, that he ought to 

consider himself the luckiest little boy in the world that he had very 
nearly come to believe it. Very, very nearly. It was only when he dug 
down, scraped away everything he’d been taught to think, forced to think 
in self-protection, that he got to his real thoughts and feelings. But he 
didn’t often do that. It seemed hardly worth while. “ Let sleeping dogs 
lie.” . . . He was very fond of proverbs. They seemed to fit over nearly 
every situation in life with a smug, neat, round lid. Fix on the lid, and you 
needn’t bother to look underneath. 

He had found that out about proverbs when he was quite small, and even 
then derived comfort from them. “ Sticks and stones will break your 
bones, but words will never hurt you.” He used to chant that to himself, 
under his breath, to a tune very like the one to which you sang the Te 
Deum in church. 

Why hadn’t anyone liked him much at school ? It was hard to say. His 
round, innocent freckled face, so free from guile, was disarming enough: 
** quite fairly good ” at his work; rotten at games—perhaps that was it. 
There was always a chorus of groans from the side to which he was rele- 
gated at cricket practice. ‘‘ Oh lord, we’ve got Randle. That finishes it.” 
“Try to play decently for once, Randle, you little rotter. . . .” “ Keep 
your mind on the game, and don’t moon, you young ass.”” And he really did 
try, for he longed to be another sort of boy—the sort who was always 
picked first when there was a scratch game—the sort who spent Saturday 
afternoons studying batting averages ; the sort the other boys liked. It 
must be lovely to be like that. . . . 

But no; he muffed all the catches that came his way: all of them, 
always. Held his bat all wrong ; was away in the clouds when the ball 
came towards him... . Just the same with football. . . . “ Kick it, 
you young idiot ! Oh lord, look at him! Randle, you are the world’s prize 
ass.” And in the changing-room afterwards they’d push him aside, ignore 
him, never speak to him except to tell him he was a silly young fool, and 
deserved to have his head smacked. . . . “‘ Sticks and stones will break 
your bones, and words will never hurt you . . .” 

He had no father and mother: and had come very small to school : 
very small indeed. Matron kept a soft spot for him in her heart for a long 
time, for she remembered the little forlorn object, too small to bath him- 
self, whose ears she used to wash. It was a first-class prep. school. 
(“ Paul, you’re one of the luckiest little boys in the world.”) Kept by his 
father’s brother, and his wife. ‘They were quite young, prosperous, their 


I: anyone had asked him if he had had a happy childhood, and he had 
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two own boys now doing well at a public school, and they had taken in the 
little orphan, fed and clothed him, and treated him just like the others. He 
had the run of the airy, sanitary, well-kept class rooms, smelling of Ronuk 
and ink and chalk, of the dormitories where there was the requisite foot- 
age of fresh air for each bed (and some over), the wide green playing 
fields—smelling, oh ! so marvellously of cut grass in the summer, and 
where, in the winter, by the far hedge, if you happened to be keeping goal, 
you could sneak a few heavenly, hard, sour blackberries from the bushes. 
Unforgotten, unforgettable taste! . . . His uncle and aunt had been 
determined not to favour him from the start : there was to be no difference 
made. . . . And how wonderfully they had done it ! They had kept them- 
selves so well in hand that you would never have suspected them of any 
natural affection for the little boy, and certainly no glimmer of it had 
lightened his days. The other boys came back to school with tuck-boxes— 
and another, a secret store, besides, of which they never spoke—were 
hardly aware of perhaps. But it existed all the same. All the times they 
had been tucked up in bed, listened to with sympathy, allowed to be a 
little babyish, to unburden themselves, all the times they had been for- 
given, and loved, and understood—it was a warm and lovely store one could 
draw on at need afterwards. Paul had to do without that. He had excellent 
_ boots and excellent clothes, just like the other boys, was receiving an excel- 
_ lent education, and was one of the luckiest little boys in the world. 

He did without it all right ; no one ever knew what went on in the mind 
enclosed in that round little head, and it was just as well, because his 
_ thoughts were very rubbishy. Not about batting averages and things like 

that. Very queer, dreamy, woolly thoughts (he was always “ wool-gather- 

ing,” in the class room and on the cricket field). Thoughts that turned 
- inward, and spun and wove spiders’ webs that bound his brain in gossamer 

threads, and threw a fine-spun veil over his eyes, so that often when he 
looked at you, he appeared to be looking away beyond you to something 
else. Perhaps if his mother had been alive she might have been actually 
_ proud of him for it—thought him a wonderful little dreamer, and listened 
to his imaginings and encouraged them, and comforted him. . . . For 
- they sometimes frightened him, rather. . . . But he soon found he got his 
~ head smacked, or his little behind kicked, if he talked “‘ rot ” to the other 
boys ; so he learnt to keep his mouth shut. Sometimes at the end of the 
~ term—on the last night when they were allowed to talk—the others in his 
dormitory would get him to tell them a story. “ Come on, tell us one of 
your rotten old ghosty yarns, Randle,” they cried ; and he’d have to— 
_ though he hated doing it. So he told them an extra gruesome one that made 
their flesh creep, in the dark . . . and then the dormitory prefect would 
say, “‘ What a young brute you are, Randle ; you’ve got a jolly unhealthy 
mind, J think.” 
Holidays were strange times too. Fewer people to talk to than ever. 
- Your thoughts simply had to turn in on themselves, Paul ; you lived in adark, 
close, secret little world of your own, like a dormouse. You stayed on at 
: 3 I 
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school, but your uncle and aunt had got themselves so into the way of not 
showing you affection in front of the other boys, that they behaved in © 

exactly the same way in the holidays. You mooned about the empty class 
rooms, read endlessly—were driven out by your aunt to walk to the village — 

to fetch her a bolt of white tape, so as to get some fresh air. . . . Your 
two elder cousins (young gods they were) thought, like all the other — 
boys you knew, that you were a hopeless young ninny—and anyway they — 
were always busy with their own god-like amusements... . 
Once you went over to Ireland : there was another uncle and aunt there, — 
on your mother’s side, and it had been rather wonderful. A big old, high, — 
dusty, dark house in Dublin, full of children. All your cousins. All ages, — 
sizes, and shapes. They all had nicknames—an endless store of family — 
jokes. They’d been very kind : always remembering not to leave you out, ~ 
passing you the biggest slices of dripping cake—sweeping you into their — 
long extraordinary games. And you, for your part, tried awfully hard to be ~ 
like them—and really quite succeeded. They thought you a queer little — 
beggar, but not at all bad; and they gave you a corner in the “ den,” — 
down at the end of the basement passage, where the boys did their fret- _ 
work and photography—and made you feel one of the family. ‘The food — 
was poor—but there was heaps of it—thick bread and salty butter, and lots — 
of potatoes, and porridge. . . . You’d got quite good at walking, like the 
other boys, round the high wall with the rounded top that bounded the © 
grimy little Dublin garden, smelling of cats and dusty box-hedge-borders. 
. . . Perhaps if you’d stayed there, you’d have got ordinary, and stopped — 
“ wool-gathering,”’ and learnt to play games decently. You’d “ blubbed ” — 
on the boat when you were coming back to school. . . . The first time you 
had ever cried when the holidays were over. | 
i 
| 
; 
. 


During your last term at school, Paul, you had discovered that the Bible — 
was almost as much a source of comfort as proverbs were. There were 
texts in it as neat, as well-fitting as any proverb. They sat snugly over the 
dark hole in which your thoughts coiled and wreathed and twisted, and 
stoppered it up—kept the genii in. Not only texts—whole passages in the 
Bible, especially in the Old Testament, were a terrific help to one. They 
acted like a sedative ; soothed one. He remembered one day, when dis- 
traught with dreams, his mind a tangled web, his nerves a-jangle, he had 
come upon the passage about the building of the Ark : he had hidden his 
Bible under the desk lid as carefully as if it had been a “‘ crib ”—for he was 
getting the reputation now of “ being pi ””—and this added to his un-— 
popularity. “ ‘T'wo cubits and a half was the length of it, and a cubit and a 
half the height of it: and he overlaid it with pure gold, within and with- 
out, and made a crown of gold to it round about. And he cast for it four _ 
rings of gold to be set by the four corners of it. . . .” There were two 
whole chapters like that. Wonderful stuff. Solid ‘“ two cubits and a 
half was the length of it.’’ Something really tangible to hold on to: then. 
you couldn’t be swept away into that strange wild sea of fancy and vision, 
in which you sometimes were afraid you’d drown. | | 

| 


f 
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His uncle was delighted at the signs of Paul’s “ pi-ness.”” Now, at least; 
the boy was developing some bent. He had begun to despair of his showing 
the least inclination for any profession—odd, mooning, dreamy fellow—no 
good at all at games—slack at his work—old enough now to be a prefect, 
but no earthly use at all with other boys, no idea of authority. . . . They 
would make a clergyman of him. The very thing. He could moon about to 
his heart’s content in some country living—and he’d cost them very little. 
They wouldn’t have to make him an allowance, as they would have had to 
do in the Army and Navy, or give him an expensive training, as they might 
have felt themselves bound to do if he had shown an aptitude for engineer- 
ing or architecture. Yes: the Church was the very place for him. Keep 
him out of mischief, too ; though mischief was a funny word to use where 
Paul was concerned—he’d never committed a boyish prank, or indulged in 
ragging or anything of that sort ; might have been better for him if he 
had. But those visionary eyes of his looked so strange sometimes—as if the 
boy was seeing something others couldn’t see. . . . Well, the Church was 
the place for that sort of thing. People liked parsons to see visions—but 
they didn’t care so much for engineers who did. . . . 

So Paul grew up and entered the Church. Sure enough it seemed to 
suit him admirably. He still had a round head, and innocent, dreaming 
eyes : but grown-ups are not so brutal as little boys, and he found a few 


_ people at the Theological College who liked him : actually sought him out, 


and made a friend of him. He came out of his shell, and was quite happy. 


- He was careful not to talk too much of his ‘‘ fancies” but when he did, 


they said he was quite poetical—like Blake—and they were sure his ser- 
mons would be good. He didn’t scratch about under the surface in the 
recesses of his mind, or brood and wonder, as he used to do: but he still 
loved the Old Testament—not for its poetry and beauty (he didn’t like 
Job, or the Song of Solomon)—but for its cut-and-dried quality : ‘ And 
he made the candlestick of pure gold : of beaten work made he the candle- 
stick : his shaft, and his branch, his bowls, his knops, and his flowers, were 
of the same. . . . Three bowls made after the fashion of almonds in one 
branch, a knop and a flower ; and three bowls made like almonds in another 
branch, a knop and a flower. . . .”’ Isn’t that splendid ? You can almost 
feel that candlestick in your hand—and see the “‘ knops and the flowers.” 
The last months at College weren’t so happy. His new friends got tired 


~ of him. He was an “ odd beggar ” even to them, and by degrees he lost 


the human contact which he had been so proud of establishing, and was 
thrown back on himself again. His ordination wasn’t the wonderful 


~ spiritual experience he had hoped it would be: and his first curacy had 


the same discouraging quality about it that he had experienced at the 


_ Theological College. His rector and his wife had been so nice to him :— 


asked him to tea. ‘“‘ If there’s anything you want to know, old chap, 


~ anything I can do for you, you’ve only got to come to me, you know,” the 


Rector had said, hitting him quite hard on the back. The hall at the 
Rectory had been full of tennis racquets, and hockey sticks, and there was a 
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shed at the side with bicycles in it. . . . The daughters were grown up, 
and yet they had a sort of schoolroom tea in the dining-room—the loaf put 
on the table—and a square of honey. It had been very hearty—and oh, he 


had tried ! He went occasionally, after that first time, but he felt Angela _ 


; 
| 
| 
. 
| 


and Gwen would have giggled over him, if they hadn’t been so well bred. 
They probably giggled like anything behind his back ;—he was—he knew 
it—one of the family jokes at the Rectory—he’d had a glimpse of that sort 
of thing in Dublin... . As for the rector and his wife, and for that 
matter, his “ flock,” he saw them all “‘ as through a glass darkly ’’—“‘ men 
as trees walking ”—how much better the Bible put things than one could 
oneself . . .. Never “ got through to them.” He might have been a 
martian, a creature from another planet : endowed with arms and legs, 
and other human attributes, but incapable of striking a note in another 
person’s heart, or of hearing the same note vibrate in his own. No contact, 
no response. It made him feel very lonely. 


Then his first living. A frightful nervous ordeal, that. You’re going to 


be thrown right into this world of human strangers, Paul; not only to 
stand on your own feet, but to assume the responsibility for their souls. 
You’ve never heard the speech of the soul—never received a confidence, 
or given one—never been asked for advice—never succeeded in reading a 
heart, or reaching one. . . . Yes, you are going to deal with hearts, and 
souls ; not with candlesticks. . . . It was some consolation that it was 
such a tiny parish, though Daniel in the den of lions probably derived little 
consolation from the fact that there were ten lions instead of twenty. .. . 
\f you couldn’t speak the language of lions, the number you had to deal 
with didn’t much matter. 

It was a lovely little village, lovely. A little winding street, just a handful 
of houses, with grey walls and thatched roofs—a painting ona Christmas card. 
Hollyhocks leaning against the little garden walls, and sweet williams in 
the garden, and white and pink stocks, and climbing roses. A little dream- 
ing village, set in a dreaming country—the quiet still country of the fens. 
Wide horizons—wide marshy plains, with out-croppings of sand, and fir 
trees growing on the sandy ridges. Tall bulrushes by the streams, and the 
silhouette of a heron, standing enchanted by his own reflection, on one leg 


by the water’s edge. Everything dreaming, dreaming, under the summer 


sun ; the still little church—grey and tiny, set in the middle of the tomb- 
stones : and the rectory, hidden in the hollow near it. Wild fuschia tangl- 
ing in the garden hedges—moss on the roof, on the flag-stones, on the path. 
Everything very quiet, very hidden ; lost in dreams. 

But the villagers weren’t like that, or so it appeared. He had had an 
interview with the Bishop before his induction. He hadn’t minded it 
much—not the first part anyway. It had been compact and solid, like the 
candlestick, with even a knop and a flower or two. Stereotyped phrase- 
ology, stereotyped thoughts. Easy to hold, to catch on to, to grip. . . . 
Then the Bishop had settled himself in his arm-chair, and leant back : 
looking a trifle uncomfortable—searching for words . . . one plump black 
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leg crossed over the other. He had begun fingering the silver cross dangling 
against his ribbed silk stomach. “Er, Mr. Randle,” he said, clearing his 
throat, and looking out of the window, “‘ Er—I do not think it quite fair for 
you to take over this er—cure of souls—without hearing a little of the 
history of the place.” 

_ All right so far. “ Moreover Amaziah gathered Judah together, and 
made them captains over thousands, and captains over hundreds, accord- 
ing to the houses of their fathers, throughout all Judah and Benjamin.” 
'. . - Some of his favourite reading—Joshua and Chronicles, for instance, 
Bere full of “ history ”—almost as solid and comfortable as the candle- 
Bets os 

But no, it turned out to be different sort of history altogether. The 

Bishop swung round on his swivel chair, took his eyes from the window, 
and appeared slightly annoyed at noticing Mr. Randle’s absent-minded 
expression. “If I might have your full attention for a moment, Mr. 
Randle ? ”’ he said severely, “‘ The situation is not an easy one to explain. 
_. - . Your predecessor, a worthy man in many respects, was unfortunate 
enough to incur the displeasure of his parishioners. You know what these 
‘small country villages are like alas ! only too often ; and very sad it is that 
it should be so. Scandal, gossip . . . they seem to flourish like nettles in 
-God’s fairest fields. Mr. Raymond,—to come directly to the point—had a 
-housekeeper—a village girl, I am informed—to whose presence in the 
Rectory the villagers took exception. A petition was sent to me, but I - 
could do nothing in the matter, nothing. Nor did I wish to. As far as I 
could see, there was not a tittle of evidence to support the accusations 
levelled against Mr. Raymond. He conducted the services in church in a 
manner of which I wholly approved, though several regrettable incidents 
took place, in consequence of his unpopularity in the parish. . . . Hymns 
‘were sung during his sermons, I believe—and flour thrown at him in the 
‘churchyard. Very regrettable. But he was a quiet and unassuming man, 
and tried to live down the spite of his detractors. His housekeeper having 
died of consumption, and he himself being brought to a state of bad 
health through what I can only call a prolonged persecution, he retired 
-voluntarily—and it is thus that the living has fallen vacant.” 

- So that was what the people were like. In those small fragrant gardens, 
behind the blank grey walls and the tiny latticed windows, they buzzed 
like wasps. Stings and venom. . . . In his mind’s eye bars of yellow and 
black fell across the village, and the tall, pointed spire of the church, 
tapering away to a tip, had a sting in it, at the very end. . . . The church 
bells’ dull droning was as menacing as the drumming murmur of a wasp, 
banging its head against a window pane, in the summer heat. 
4 “A very odd young fellow, very odd,” the Bishop had murmured to 
himself uneasily, walking up and down the study, after Paul had gone. 
“ T only hope he’ll be capable. . . . Ah! well! . . ..” and he shelved the 
problem, ringing the bell so that the tea and what remained of the buttered 
coast should be removed. 


= 
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Paul had taken on Mr. Raymond’s furniture with the Rectory. Mr. 


Raymond had vanished away, into two little sunny rooms at Torquay— 
and could be seen any fine morning walking along the front ” by the 
sea, his hands behind his back, his head bent, his heart far away +a 
thinking. . . . Paul’s uncle and aunt had bought him the furniture for a 
present—lucky Paul! how good they are to you! And now he had Mr. 
Raymond’s big old shabby roll-top desk at which to write his sermons, 
his mahogany dining-table off which to eat his cold beef and blancmange 
on Sunday evenings, his lovely old bed with the damask hangings—the 
only lovely thing in the house, in which to sleep : or on which to lie and 
dream ; for the geni was wont to come out of the bottle at night, be he 
ever so tightly stoppered in. . . . At the other corner of the study, the 
other end from the roll-top desk, there was a round wicker chair, with 
what looked like a work-table beside it . . . a place for a lamp on the wall 
behind it. . . . Paul decided to keep a manservant ; he didn’t care how ‘ 
lumpy the blancmange was : all he cared for was that no yellow and black 1 
stripes should fall across the faded strip of carpet in the study, through the 
big windows round which the virginia creeper was already beginning to ; 
burn to a lovely rose. ; 

Those first few weeks went off very well : oh ! very well. It was like the 
first weeks at the Theological College. It was such a lovely summer ; so 
sweet—so sweet and still and fragrant. There was lavender growing in the 
old neglected borders, and its perfume and the scent of mignonette crept 
into the rectory too. The big raw-boned, red-handed oaf who struggled 
with the oil lamps, and the brooms, and brought the potatoes to table 
tasting of paraffin, never brought a flower into the house ; but it smelt of 
flowers all the same. Especially the study. There was an atmosphere of 
peace, a fragrance of flowers, of love, and kindness in the study. And in 
the street the men touched their hats to him and grinned, and the women 
turned from their washing lines in the gardens to give him a long and not 
un-friendly stare. ‘‘ Bit of a mooney, parson ” the villagers said, “‘ Got his 
head stuck up in the skies, he have.” And at dusk, sitting by the kitchen 
table, where the wasps hung over the jam pots, they would push back their 
chairs and stretch their legs out under the table. ‘‘ We’ve learnt the whole 
pack of ’em a lesson,” they said, and their voices droned like the wasps, 
“ 'They’ve sent us one now, won’t meddle with the lasses ; too much of a 
poor sop, he is ; ar, and he better not, too.” They were coarse ; and lean- 
ing,.out of the windows, spat into the road. The wasps hung over the dung- 
heap in the garden corners ; hung, droning, and buzzing, over the rotten 
fruit, and the foulness heaped there. 

Soon the village folk ceased to take any notice of him at all, beyond a curt 
greeting. Some went to church, some stayed away. He hardly ever went 
into their houses; he didn’t dare. Strangers, with strange souls and 
strange speech ; he did not know how to handle the coin of their humanity 
—and recoiled once again on himself. But not in wretchedness, nor in 
unhappiness. He was wrapped in a mantle of tranquil well-being. The 
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peace of the Rectory, of the study, enfolded him, soothed him, as he had 
never been enfolded or soothed before. He slept at nights under the damask 


hangings, and though the geni mouthed and writhed through the glass of 


‘its prison it never oozed out or materialised darkly in his brain. The 
mignonette and the lavender faded, and the virginia creeper stained the 

walls with a sunset crimson ; but still the flower fragrance lingered in- 

doors, and the plaintive, mellow autumn sun fell through the windows on 
to the roll-top desk, and the chair in the corner by the work-table. 


He never remembered afterwards if he saw her, or heard her, first. 


_ Was it the tiny faint sigh of a cough that made him turn—or did he turn 
first and see the shadow in the chair ? Anyway there she was—the frag- 
_ rance, and the shadow, and the soft, soft sigh of the cough. He dared not 
_move ; he was enraptured by the presence of his friend—for he knew her 
at once—it was she who smelt of mignonette and lavender, who had laid 
_her hand on his heart and brought him this peace and tender comfort : 
_ who stood beside the damask hangings and fought the geni with the light 
of her freed spirit. For a moment, a long still breathless moment, she 


= 


remained. A shadow, and a fragrance, and a tiny sound—and was gone. 
After that first time she came often, and stayed longer. Not only in the 


study now. He saw her on the stairs sometimes, or leaning by the open 
_ door, looking at the flowers in the long overgrown border ; once he came on 
her, in the day, by his bed, and he fancied she had been smoothing his 
_ pillow ; but most often of all, in the study ; in the wicker chair, in the dusk. 
_ And he heard her more often than he saw her. That little cough, so faint 


. along the passages. Once even in the kitchen, when he was talking 


: to the lout of the servant : he had looked at him sharply—surely he must 
_ have heard ? Butno! He went on talking—had noticed nothing. 


It got colder: there was frost on the grass in the mornings, and the 


_ dahlias pushed their gay and coloured heads through the undergrowth in 


ee 


_ the garden beds. He pulled the curtains early, and had a wood fire in the 
study in the evenings. She came then, when the curtains were drawn— 
though he heard her little cough all over the house all the day long, 
_ more and more frequently now. Never a footfall. Still just a shadow, and 
_ the sound of a cough, and a fragrance. For the wood-smoke did not drive 


fi 
¥ 


_ away her perfume, or the gentle emanation of sweetness that came from her 
_ presence. . . . He took to reading his sermons aloud to her ; and some- 


times he read to her out of the Bible too; his favourite bits. About the 


> 


lovely candlestick :—and Ezekiel XL, 22: “ And their windows, and their 


arches, and their palmtrees were after the measure of the gate .. . and 
they went up into it by seven steps, and the arches were before them. 

_ He even ventured into the swelling, rolling beauty of the Psalms, and the 
sad and majestic poetry of Ecclesiastes : now he had someone to under- 
stand him, to soothe and comfort and protect him against his dark fancy, 


he could trust himself further: nor did he always need the solid golden 
candlestick to weigh him down, and anchor him to earth. 
The boys at the corner on Sunday evenings sniggered at him sometimes 
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now : winter came on, and the church was quite full in the cold dark of the 
Sunday evenings, but he felt they only came to stare at him. He guessed 
his servant had been talking—he supposed that he’d overheard him reading 
aloud, very often. And the man had looked at him strangely one day. She 
had been in the hall, coughing so piteously—that cough sounded more and 
more often now—and he had said, ‘‘ My darling, my darling, don’t ; it 
must hurt you.”’ He was afraid he’d said it aloud . . . and there the man 
had been, by the baize door, staring. “ Parson’s loony,” they said ; now 
fires were lit they could spit into them, instead of out of the window. 
“We never have no luck: first they send us a bad egg, and then ar 
addled one .. .” 
But he didn’t care. People had never meant anything to him ; and no 
they meant less than ever. Never, never had he been able to traffic with his 
own kind, and now he wished to no longer: he had his shadowy com- 
panion, who never asked anything of him, never tried to barter with hi 
thought for thought, neither took nor gave confidences, made no demands. 
Then one day he saw her face—the gentle pale oval, the smooth shadow 
of brown hair, the lovely kind eyes. She was shaken with a cough, and the 
white eyelids drooped over the eyes. After that, each day she seemed to 
become more tangible. Less shadowy in outline, more opaque. He saw her 
dress, a blue dress, long, with a white ruffle at her slender throat—saw the 
pale hands lift towards her throat when she coughed. . . That cough! 
He heard it all the time now ; it had lost its faint, its ghost-like quality, and 
sometimes seemed to rasp through his nerves as it rasped through the 
pallid parted lips of the shadow. . . . His dear companion . . . and yet 
he was almost sorry she was able to materialise so distinctly. Sometimes — 
she looked like another human being—just a woman—sitting in her blue 
dress under the lamp, or leaning, one hand on the faded rosy damask of. 
his bed, shaking, shaking with her cough. Just a woman—and his hea 
would contract—he would feel a pang of fear that he would lose his wonder- 
ful, his unique and lovely rapture ; understood and understanding for 
the first time—at peace at last ... if she became too human he would 
lose her, and be lost himself. . 
It was bound to come. The cough should have warned him. He heard 
it everywhere—the cruel, shattering cough of the consumptive. Loud, and 
harsh—a paroxysm that shook his nerves—a crisis of sound that left him 
trembling—and almost angry. . . . Why was she not content to remain 
the shadow, the fragrance, and the sighing sound he first had heard ? 
She was at his side continually, and he began to feel that one day she would 
speak ; but he put the thought from him, knowing that in that moment he 
would fail her, and be thrown back on himself : fail her as he had failed in 
every human contact he had attempted. In those first still summer and 
autumn days he had known his only real earthly happiness—been assimi-. 
lated into, bathed in, a current of slow-moving, rippling sweetness and 
tender beauty... . . 


Yes, it was bound to come. . . . He had been sitting at his desk, his head 
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in his hands, brooding, his dark thoughts coiling like thick smoke again 
in his brain, as they used to do, writhing and twisting into pillars, wreath- 


' Ing into the bottomless pit that yawned within. . . . He had heard her 
_ coughing, behind him in the chair ; a long, torturing fit of coughing. . . . 
_ Loud. . . . He had looked up, and she had been beside him, her brown 


_ hair shadowing her brow, her brown eyes agonising in an appeal; as 
tangible, as real, as he was himself. She wanted something of him—was 
going to speak, break the spell, spoil for ever the only relationship he had 
ever enjoyed. 

“Stop ! Stop!” he cried within his heart, and his brain raced, raced 
towards something he could hold... . “‘ The candlestick of pure gold, of 
beaten gold made he the candlestick’. . . . oh, heavenly candlestick, 
come to my aid!”’ Too late. . . . She spoke. She put out her two hands, 
and the tears fell from her eyes, down her pale cheeks. ‘‘ My love!” she 
_ said sweetly, sweetly ; sadly, with pleading, in her woman’s voice. In- 
_ stead of the fragrance of mignonette, the scent of her hair, her brown hair, 
_ the scent of the woman, assailed him. He leapt to his feet in a frenzy ; 
and seizing the two candlesticks off his desk, he held them against her in 
- the form of the cross. He could not think of the proper words to use, but 
he cried aloud, in a high, quavering voice, ‘“‘ I conjure thee to begone, and 
- leave me in peace.” In a second, a single breath, a single moment of time, 
_ she was gone. Gone. 

And he was left alone again. Alone on the earth, as before. Alone in 
- the dark. 
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MY APPRENTICESHIP : 


By WILLIAM GEORGE | 


SUPPOSE that very few of the thousands of engineers in the world — 

can have started their career with more reluctance than I did. I think © 

if I had been examined by one of the psychologists who nowadays i 
advise young persons as to their suitability for various professions, I 
should have gained no marks. fl 

I disliked school so much that when I was 16 I refused to return, in — 
spite of my mother’s evident distress. : 

My father and mother were temperamentally very different; he was more — 
than twenty years her senior, but she was much graver and more sedate. — 
She was highly intellectual, and I always thought her rather formidable. 
I think she never quite forgave my father for concealing the fact that he had — 
been losing money for years, and continuing to live in-a way which our ~ 
income did not justify. I always felt sorry for my father: he was not 
interested in money and he allowed people to take advantage of him, not — 
because he did not know he was being cheated but because he did not like — 
to be unpleasant. I suppose that I was not unduly pressed to return to 
school, as my leaving it helped to lighten the financial burden, but I had now ~ 
to decide on a career. We lived in the country and I disliked the idea of any — 
occupation which would take me away from it. Even when we went to the 
seaside for holidays, I used to look forward to the day of our return. I 
refused to listen to any suggestion which entailed living in a town, and 
begged very hard to be a farmer. This led to a proposal that I should join 
two cousins in Canada. They were written to and gave a rather reluctant 
consent on condition that I went to the local carpenter for six months to 
. learn to do rough work. After I had been there some time they wrote to 
say they could not have me as prospects were very bad. When the old 
carpenter was told that I was not going to Canada after all, he said he ~ 
thought I might make a good engineer. I think he made the suggestion 
because I was strong and had learnt to use tools without much difficulty. 
My father was evidently relieved by this simple solution of our trouble, but 
my mother was not so enthusiastic. She wrote to one of her friends who — 
was in the way of meeting famous people and asked for information and 
advice. This friend applied to a well-known engineer who sent a letter- 
setting forth the qualifications necessary for success in engineering. It was 
a most depressing document and on four closely-written pages it painted 
the portrait of a youth who seemed to combine the qualities of an inventor 
and a senior wrangler. This letter, to my great pleasure, laid the engineer- 
ing bogey—but only for a time. 

My father took me with him that year to the Highland and Agricultural 
Boe show. We started early on a fine summer morning, as we had a 
fairly long railway journey before us. I shall never forget the magnificent 
summer of 1887, and as the train went along between beautiful woods and 
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corn fields, the conversation was all about the wonderful weather. My 
father said the harvest would be the earliest since 1826 which he remem- 
bered as a little boy. When we reached the show ground he seemed to 
shake hands with almost every second man we met; he was one of the 
oldest members and very well known. As we were going towards the sheep 
pens we met one of our local county magnates, who said to my father: 
a Come over here and look at some tups, they are about the best I ever 
saw. 
They leant over the rail and dug their fingers amongst the animals’ wool 
and agreed that they were unusually fine. 
= — aeestanedl said Sir Alexander, “this is the boy who is going to 
anada.”’ 
My father said that Canada was off, but that old Fraser, the joiner, had 
_ said I would make a good engineer. 
_ “'The very thing,” said the great man. “ And do you want to be an 
_ engineer ?”’ he asked me. I replied that I did not think so and that I 
_ wanted to be a farmer, so that I could live in the country. He said that, 
of course, everyone wanted to live in the country but that I must be 
~ sensible. 
_ “Well,” said my father, “‘ the trouble is that we know no engineers, and 
~ it seems difficult to find out how to go about it.” 
~ “JT know what we’ll do,” said Sir Alexander. “‘ These people who make 
_ the threshing mills have a stand here. I saw an engine puffing away when 
~ Icame in. We'll go over and ask them about it.” 
_ We crossed the show ground to the machinery exhibit and my father 
introduced Sir Alexander to the head of the firm. He was obviously 
_ impressed, for baronets were not so plentiful in those days. He was the 
_ first engineer I had seen and I did not like his appearance. He was a pale, 
 gloomy-looking man wearing a frock coat and a silk hat. He asked us into 
his tent and produced a bottle of champagne. He did not offer me any, 
- but Sir Alexander insisted that I should have a glass. After a few remarks 
about the fine weather, the engineer said, ‘‘ And now, gentlemen, what can 
Ido for you?” 
___ “ Well,” replied my father, “ we’ve really come to ask your advice about 
this boy. Someone has suggested that he should be an engineer, and we 
don’t quite know how to go about it.” The engineer looked at me with 
distaste and asked me if I had any natural mechanical bent. I replied that 
_I did not think so. He then asked me if I had done well at school, to which 
_I made no reply. He turned to my father and said, ‘‘ Has your son shown 
talent in any other direction ? ” My father said I was a good rider and Sir 
Alexander nodded and said, “ Quite right.” I was rather pleased by these 
popusual compliments, but the engineer turned his back on me and began 
an address on the coming downfall of the engineering industry. He used 
"expressions like “ Mark my words, gentlemen,” and “ If my memory 
serves me aright,” and he went on to tell his hearers, with a strong Yorkshire 
or Lancashire accent, that in a very few years the Americans and the 
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Germans would supply all the machinery in the world. I could not help 
contrasting his pale, unhealthy, discontented face and Sunday suit with 
the jolly, rubicund countenances and square-topped felt hats of his 
hearers. . 

When he stopped to draw breath, Sir Alexander said, “I understand 
you to mean that the Americans and Germans are better engineers than 
you.” This did not please him and he said that what he did mean was that _ 
no young man should be an engineer unless he was both clever and hard- 
working. } 

When we got outside the tent Sir Alexander said, “ I am more con- 
vinced than ever that your son will be a great success. The standard in 
engineering must be very low when a man like that can come to the front. 
I don’t think you’ll like it,” he said to me, “ but if I were you I would go to 
Glasgow or some place like that and work hard for twenty years or so and 
make my fortune, and then come back and live in the country.” >. 

As things turned out Sir Alexander was nearer the truth in his prediction 
than seemed at all possible, because I was fortunate and succeeded much 
better than anyone expected, but when I was in a position to return to the 
country I felt like a wild animal who has been so many years in captivity 
that the longing for his native jungle has gone, and when my cage was 
thrown open I decided to remain in the menagerie. 

When we returned home my father related our experiences, but nothing 
was done—indeed my parents at that time had other things to think of. 
My father had not only lost all his money but was seriously in debt. My 
mother, although not a rich woman, insisted on paying everything, and 
through this possibly quixotic action we became comparatively poor. 1 
have no doubt my mother felt humiliated and embittered. She seemed to 
dread the idea of accepting anything that looked like charity. I hung about 
at home wondering what was to become of me. My grandmother was pay- 
ing us a visit at that time, and one day I overheard my mother telling her 
what an idle and unsatisfactory boy I was. I had often been told this before, 
but it seemed different to hear it in cold blood, and for the first time 1 
wondered if it was true. They agreed that something must be done about 
it, and my grandmother said, “‘ I thought you had decided to make him an’ 
engineer.”” My mother said that was so, but that she did not know how to. 
set about it. My grandmother then suggested several people who could 
help in the matter, but my mother said she would not at a favour of them 
for the world. “ Well,” said my grandmother, ‘“‘I think you are very 
silly. They would all be very glad to help you just now, but if you feel like 
that we must try someone else. Do you remember a housemaid I ha 
about twenty years ago, who left me to go to Glasgow to keep house for he 
Lee who is an engineer there ? I think I shall get her address and write 
to her.” 

The result was that the ex-housemaid’s brother, who was not an engineer 
but an ironfounder, said he would meet me in Glasgow and take me to ; 
firm who might start me as an apprentice. My father and I set off for: 
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Glasgow and were met at Queen Street Station by Mr. Davidson, the iron- 
founder. He was a plump little, pink-faced man with a neat brown beard. 
He had probably heard that I was not a good boy and I think his idea was 
that after a few months of engineering I would go home. He took us to an 
engine works on the south side of the river and introduced us to the 
manager. This rather surly gentleman said I might start as an apprentice 
turner after the New Year holidays. Neither my father nor I had ever 
heard of turners, but we accepted the proposal. I was told that my wages 
would be 1d. an hour for the first year, rising to 2d. an hour in the fifth 
year—an average of about {12 a year. The hours were from 6 a.m. till 
5.30 p.m., excepting Saturday when we stopped at 1.30. 

asgow Is not a beautiful town, but the part in which these works were 
situated is depressing in the extreme. The only buildings were engine 
works and tenement houses in which the workmen lived. We went to look 
for lodgings near the works, and Mr. Davidson recommended a Mrs. 
Fraser, a religious woman. It was arranged that I should have a bedroom 
and share a sitting-room with a very fine young Highland carpenter. For 
this I was to pay 16s. a week, including meals. Mr. Davidson said he hoped 
I would go and see him in his suburban home sometimes on Saturday 
afternoons. I was pretty miserable about it all, but I was thankful to get 
away from home where I felt I was an encumbrance. 

My grandmother, who was always good to me, read me a long lecture and 
gave me a great deal of good advice. She then said, “I am giving you 
£250 and I don’t think you will ever get any more. You must never spend 
more than {50 a year, and to show that I believe in you I am giving you 
the whole of it at once.” 

The day of my departure soon arrived, and I set off alone for Glasgow. 
It was a mild, wet day and my only companion in the railway compartment 
was a fat commercial traveller. He was very talkative, and after telling me a 
lot about his business activities he set to work to find out all about me. I 
did not feel it was an occasion on which it was necessary to be quite 


truthful, but I admitted that I was going to live in Glasgow. He then gave 
me a vivid deseription of the pitfalls which await all country lads in large 


cities. Like niany of his class he seemed to think that the country was the 
home of innocence, and I did not undeceive him. At Queen Street Station 
he wrung my hand and told me to bearin mind all his warnings. I parted 
from him without regret. 

Mrs. Fraser, my landlady, was a little, dark woman—she was probably 


one of the worst cooks in Glasgow. I was rather afraid of her, and like 
' many people in my position I never complained. She had a little boy of 


about seven, who constantly played on a tin whistle, and I am ashamed to 
think how often I was driven out of the house by his discordant noises. 
My fellow-lodger was a complacent young man. He was a sergeant in a 
kilted volunteer regiment and he looked very well in uniform. He was one 
of those big, broad-shouldered delicate people who catch cold on the 


: slightest provocation. On Sundays he had a perfect orgy of church-going. 
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Altogether I was very uncomfortable. 7 

The morning after my arrival I put on my new working clothes and went 
to the works at the appointed time. The place was deserted and when I 
went to the entrance an old gateman with a fiery nose asked me what the — 
Hell I wanted.” I explained that I had been told to be there at 10 o’clock — 
to start work. I did not know then that the men never started work after — 
holidays on the appointed day. At some places they used to assemble at the i 
gate and throw a brick up in the air ; if the brick stayed up they started t 
work, but if it came down again they went for a drink. In most works they / 
did not even go through that ceremony. The war changed all that. ‘The 
gateman told me to come back next morning at 10 o’clock. It was a dismal, 
wet day, the silent, deserted engine-works looked indescribably grimy and 
mournful ; I passed street after street of sooty tenement houses. At the 
end of a street I saw the masts of ships, and soon I was at the harbour. I had 
never seen a big steamer and I was amazed at the size of the liners lying at 
the quays. At that time a right-of-way ran for several miles along the river ~ 
bank. The footpath was bordered on one side by the hoardings which 
surrounded the shipyards. Looking through the spaces between the planks 
I could see great ships in every stage of construction. I forgot about the 
rain. I knew I had come to a wonderful place, for the Clyde was then, as 
now, one of the great sights of the world. 

Next morning I started work. I was surprised that everything was so 
cold to the touch, and I found the noise bewildering. Mr. Taylor, my 
foreman, was a small, dyspeptic man with a pale face and a straggling red — 
beard. He was said to be a great reader and an atheist. He taught me to 
face nuts on a little machine and I continued to do this for several months. 
The work was easy but monotonous. For the first week or two I used to 
rise at half-past five, and while I dressed I boiled a kettle and made cocoa. 
I had been told that it was dangerous to work for three hours before 
breakfast without having something to eat, but I discovered that this was a 
fallacy so far as I was concerned, and I soon found that I could lie in bed 
till five minutes to six and dress in a minute before I rushed out to join the — 
trampling crowds in the badly-lit streets. I shall never forget those un- _ 
pleasant cold mornings, as we hurried along the wet, shining pavements 
amidst the discordant din of steam whistles and bells. I felt we were being 
called to attend the worship of some heathen god. 

McKenzie, my fellow lodger, slept in what is called a concealed bed. 
This was a cupboard opening off our sitting-room, the door was closed in 
the daytime. I seldom saw him except at meals, as he usually spent the 
evening in military or religious activities. 

My grandmother had written to a clergyman about me, and he soon 
called and urged me to attend his church. I was rather taken aback, but as _ 
she had been so good to me I felt I must try to please her. I was glad to 
find that the congregation was large and wealthy, and foresaw that my 
absence would not be noticed. However, I went pretty often. On my first 
Sunday in Glasgow I had attended the morning service, and while my — 
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landlady was clearing the table after my midday dinner, I noticed numbers 
of people hurrying along the street. I asked her where they were going. 
“ They are going to church,” she replied, “ Are you not going ?” “ I have 
been there already,” I said with some satisfaction. “ You’ll be going back 
to-night though,” she said. ‘“‘ Whatever for ? ” I asked. 

__ She thought I was trying to be funny, and when I told her I had never 
heard of anyone going to church twice in one day I saw she did not believe 
me. I had lived in a part of Scotland where religious fervour was un- 

common, and although I thought I had been strictly brought up I am sure 
my landlady and my fellow-lodger would have looked on my parents as 
backsliders. 

My grandmother had told me I must go to see Mr. Davidson, the iron- 
founder, so one Saturday afternoon I paid him a visit. His house was 
situated in a suburban town a few miles from Glasgow. I was introduced 
to his sister, the ex-housemaid, a careworn little woman. The house was 
fairly large and they kept no maids—her life was evidently spent in making 
_it spotless. She treated me as if she was still a housemaid, and I felt very 
uncomfortable. Mr. Davidson was a very religious man, and he showed 
- great curiosity about how I spent my Sundays. When I told him which 
church I went to he looked grave. It evidently was not his special brand. 
- He said, “‘ I suppose you are a teetotaller ?” 

_ I told him I could not afford to be anything else. 

“You misunderstand me,” he replied. ‘‘ What I mean is, are you a 
pledged abstainer ? ” I said I did not know what that was, and he then 
told me all about the evils of drink and the temptations of young men. 
He strongly urged me to sign the pledge. As I was anxious to be pleasant 
I said, “ All right,” and he brought out a paper which I signed. He then 
filled up a card and gave it to me. He said he was very happy about it. ~ 
We had high tea at which I ate more than I had ever done at a single sitting. 
The food was good and I was very hungry, as my landlady was such a bad 
cook that I had eaten comparatively little for several weeks. Old Miss 
Davidson pressed the dainties and I responded gladly. She was delighted, 
_ but her brother looked at me with a sombre eye. He, however, asked me to 
come back again, and I said I would. The thought of my dwindling £250 
was never far away, and I felt I could sign as many papers as he liked for 
free food of such quality. : 

_ Soon after I went to Glasgow my parents left the country and settled in 

Edinburgh, and when I was home for the New Year holidays I felt that 

any idea of a return to country life must be abandoned. I went back to work 

- feeling that I must make an effort to succeed as an engineer. During the 

first year of my apprenticeship I had been so little interested that it was a 

shock when I realized that I knew no more about engineering than when I 

started. I had been making bolts and studs on a turning lathe, and I found 

it terribly monotonous. Possibly it was good for me to be compelled to 
go on, hour after hour, through the seemingly endless day doing work in. 

‘which I had no interest, in any case it hardened me to drudgery. 
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When I began to consider the future I realized that at the end of five 


years I would be a journeyman turner and nothing more, so I decided to i 
have it out with Mr. Davidson. The intervals between my visits to that — 
gentleman had increased during the past year, as my dread of his investiga- i 
tions into my spiritual state became greater than my appreciation of his 
good food. He asked me on an early visit how I had spent the previous — 
Sunday. i 

ay Weil,” I said, “ as a matter of fact, I did not get up till about midday.” — 
I had worked all night on Friday night and by Saturday afternoon I was so 
tired that I went right off to bed and I did not waken till about 11 
o’clock next forenoon. 

“And so,” he said, ‘“‘ you were late for morning church.” ; 

“Yes,” I replied, “ by the time I had had breakfast and so on, it must 
have been one o’clock, so I went for a walk down the river side and had a 
look at the shipyards. Do you know, they are getting on well with that 
cruiser at Napier’s? They are sheathing her with teak below the water 
line and putting copper over the teak.”’ 

I felt 1 was showing him that I took some interest in my work, but he 
kept staring at me in such a peculiar way that I cut my story short. He 
cleared his throat and said, “‘ Do you think your parents would approve of — 
you spending the Sabbath in that way ? ” 

I said I felt sure they would be relieved to know that I did nothing ~ 
worse, but all the same | felt I had been a fool and I always had a suitable _ 
story ready when I went to see him again. Still, I did not like to eat the — 
man’s food on false pretences, and I was not sorry to find an excuse to stop — 
my visits. I accordingly went to see him one Saturday afternoon and told — 
him that if I had known more I would not have started work as an appren- — 
tice turner, and I asked him to speak to the manager and get me transla : 
to.another department. He gave me one of his unpleasant looks and said, 
e I suppose you are tired of engineering, I never thought you would stick _ 


It. 
I felt this was pretty unfair, and I took my leave very soon and never saw _ 
him again. | 
One day I took the bull by the horns and spoke to the manager as he was _ 
passing through the works. I cannot remember what I said, but he seemed — 
rather startled. As luck would have it they were short of apprentices in the 
erecting shop and I started work there right away. I was sent to work with 
a man called “ Baldie.” His real name was Archibald Deas. He was a 
middle-aged man with a very pale face and bushy black whiskers,something — 
like Lord Palmerston’s. His chin and upper lip were clean shaven and — 
there was a suggestion of the monkey about him. He was very strong and 
I never knew him tired. . 
Although I was no prude I had been shocked at first by the blasphemy 
and obscenity of the workmen, but that feeling soon wore off, and when I 
started as Baldie’s mate I had acquired considerable proficiency in the use 
of bad language; but Baldie’s was a revelation, and I feel it is a pity that hi: 
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conversation is unprintable. His figures of speech and his mixture of 

incongruous adjectives and nouns showed a sort of genius. He was an 
_ excellent workman, and besides teaching me to be an expert swearer he 

showed me how to use a hammer and chisel and a file almost as well as he 

did himself. He was always cheerful and even at 6 o’clock on a cold 

winter morning he would begin tke day by saying, “ What do you think 

the wife said to me last night ? ” and then would follow an account of a 
probably quite imaginary conversation in which Mrs. Deas showed a 
_ freedom of speech and a turn for repartee which would leave the newest of 
_ new women breathless. 

I once met this wonderful woman and I never forgot the incident. I was 

_ walking one Sunday afternoon along a street near my lodgings, when I 
_ caught sight of Baldie. He was carrying a large hymn-book and wearing a 
tall hat and a frock coat. It was one of the greatest surprises of my life. 
_ About that period the writers of the Kailyard School were delighting many 
_ readers in England and America with stories in which rough Scotchmen 
_ with hearts of gold did good by stealth. I had never met these sentimental 
- curmudgeons, and it flashed through my mind that Baldie might be one of 
_ them, so I stopped to speak, and for a moment he looked a little sheepish. 
_ He was accompanied by a stout, nice-looking woman who turned en- 
- quiringly to me. “ Here’s the wife,” said Baldie by way of introduction, 
_ and turning to her he added, ‘“‘ Many’s the time I’ve told Wullie here that 
I wish to God I’d never seen you.” 
_ Mrs. Baldie gave him a delighted look, and I explained to her that I 
_ worked mates with Baldie, to which she replied : 
“Yes, and I’m sorry for any decent young lad that has to listen to his 
_ talk all day.” 
This was said in the pleasantest way and it was evident they were a 
_ happy couple. “‘ Well, we must be pushing along,” said Baldie, “ or we’ll 
_ be late for the church and we won’t hear what that has got to say to 
us ” 


_ Baldie’s knowledge of Holy Writ was very extensive, and he often used 
_ it with great effect in his conversation. He once surprised me some years 
later when he told me how touched he had been by the picture of the 
- Crucifixion in Antwerp. “ Yes,” he said, “ yon’s a good picture. Jesus 
- Christ hanging on the Cross. As sure as death the tears were running 
_ down m cheeks when I looked at it.” : 
One day my landlady came to me and said I must find new lodgings as 
she was giving up her house at the end of the week. I was delighted. 
I would have left her long before if I had been brave enough to give notice. 
_ I found a bed-sitting-room in a house quite near the works. It was in 
rather a low street, in fact almost a slum, for policemen always patrolled 
it in pairs after nightfall, but it had one great advantage. I could lie in bed 
till the works whistle started blowing and still be there in time. At first 
the sound of shrieks from the street used to waken me, but I soon noticed 
‘them as little as the dwellers round Niagara notice the noise of the falls. 
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My new landlady was named Mrs. Watson. She was a widow and a good _ 
but uncertain cook. She was frequently a little drunk, but I was so un- 
observant that I never noticed. My room was crammed with furniture. 
Two huge chests of drawers stood against opposite walls, the space between 
them was filled by a large table. To open the drawers was a complicated 
business. Nearly all the remainder of the room was filled by an enormous 
feather bed. Very soon after I went to my new lodgings I nearly died of 
measles. I felt very ill in the works one afternoon and went off to bed 
whenever I got home. Next morning I felt worse and did not go to work. 
I must have been a very regular attender, for the foreman sent an apprentice 
at breakfast time to see if there was anything the matter. I told him I fel 
very ill and I thought I would stay in bed all day. He then began to tell me 
that the City of New York had gone into the dry dock that morning and 
would go down the river next day. After he left I lay and tossed about and 
at last made up my mind that I must see this great ship. Everybody was 
talking about her. She had been built at Clydebank to break the Atlantic: 
record, and I knew if I did not see her now I might never have ance 
chance, for many of the finest ships built on the Clyde never see their 
birthplace again. I suppose I was in a high fever, but I got up and dressed 
in my working clothes and went off to the dry dock. The rain was falling 
steadily and I was soon wet through, but when I got to the dock I was so 
delighted that I felt splendid. A policeman was at the gate keeping out the 
crowd, but he thought I was working on board and he let me pass. Nowa- 
days such a vessel would attract little attention, but at that time she was 
one of the largest ships afloat. She looked like an enormous yacht with her 
clipper bow and three tall masts and three funnels. I went down to the 
bottom of the dock and walked about amongst the water and looked at the 

_propellers. I must have found the way back to my lodgings, for the next 
thing I saw after the City of New York’s propellers was Mrs. Watson 
standing at the foot of my bed. She was telling me of the death of her 
husband which had taken place in the exact spot on which I was now lying. 
He was a splendid, big man she said, as tall as me and twice as broad, and 
he had a whisker as long as “ that ” she added, pointing to her waist. I lost 
consciousness again while she was telling me how well connected Mr. 
Watson had been, and the next thing I knew was that my mother was in the 
room. I never quite knew who sent for the doctor, but when he came he 
took a serious view and wired for my mother. 4 

I do not suppose that parents in the Victorian era were less affectionate 
than those of the present day, but they were certainly a great deal more 
casual—at least those with large families. My mother had never asked me 
about my lodgings, and when the cabman drove her to the address she gav ° 
him, she said there must be some mistake. There were, she said, a number 
of dirty men hanging about the entry, and they assured her that Mrs. 
Watson lived on the first floor. When Mrs. Watson opened the door she 
embraced my mother and told her that I was being treated as if I was her 
own son. My mother was a rather chilly person, and if Mrs. Watson had 
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been sober she would have been frozen where she stood. When I woke up 
I could not believe my eyes when I saw her patting my mother’s arm and 
_ heard her saying that between them they would save my life. Whenever 
I was well enough to be moved, I went home and after a few weeks I came 
back to very good lodgings and had no further trouble on that score. 
I was so little interested in engineering that when I had served almost 
__ two years of my apprenticeship I knew less about engines than many small 
__ boys who are keen on these things. One day I was sent along with an old 
_ man to repair a small engine which drove a machine in the boiler shop. 
_ He was a cross old fellow nicknamed the Prince of Wales—why, I do not 
_ know, for he was in every way most unlike any Prince. He told me to take 
__ off the valve-casing door, and when I had done this he said, “‘ Well, do you 
- see what’s wrong?” When I replied that I did not, he turned to an old 
_ labourer who was with us and said, ‘‘ My God, Jimmie, I don’t know what 
_ boys is coming to. Here’s this great big stupid . He sees the nuts 
off the end of the valve spindle lying in the bottom of the casing, and he 
doesn’t know what’s wrong.” 
Jimmie agreed that boys were not what they used to be, and the Prince 
went on to give a wonderful description of the rising generation in 1850. 
I was thoroughly humiliated, and that evening I bought an engineering 
_ book and began my studies. I went to evening classes and often fell asleep 
in the stuffy class rooms, but I did not find much difficulty in making up 
_ for lost time. In some ways my ignorance was an advantage. I knew so 
- little that I could take an unprejudiced view on any engineering subject 
and I was so little interested that the controversies of the time left me 
_ unmoved. I even suggested new ways of doing certain jobs, some of which ° 
_ were successful. About this time I was sent to the docks with three other 
apprentices to help in fitting the engines on board a vessel which had just 
_ been launched. We all liked this much better than being in the works, the 
_ only disadvantage was that until the engine-room was closed up we got wet 
_ through on rainy days. It was during this time that I paid my first visit 
_ to a public-house. The ship was going into dry dock one morning, and our 
foreman sent us ashore at 8 o'clock for breakfast, telling us that we 
_ would get on board again about 10. We had plenty of time, and as we were 
passing a public-house one of the apprentices suggested that we should go 
in for a drink. I demurred, more because of the expense than for any other 
reason. I had to be very careful of my small income. While we were 
_ arguing, a stranger—probably a well-meaning teetotaler, patted me on the 
_ back and said, “ That’s right, my lad, stand to your guns.” “Oh, go to 
Hell,” I replied and walked in. We each stood a round and I had four 
" pints of beer. A good deal of time had passed in this pleasant manner, and 


o 


we suddenly realized that we must hurry, so I ran all the way to my 
lodgings where I attacked my breakfast with gusto. In a few minutes I was 
\ violently sick and probably that was my salvation, for I got back to the ship 
Pin time. The others did not show face that day, and the foreman was very 


_ pleased with me and thought I was a good, steady lad. 
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We had to work a great deal of overtime on that ship, as the foreman was - 
rather a muddler. When I remember how little work was done at night 
I am often amused to read how much harder people worked then than now. 
One night we were berthed alongside an American liner which had been » 
discharging apples all day. About midnight it was arranged that I, being” 
the most innocent-looking, should entertain the night watchman with some 
of Baldie’s stories, while the others hoisted a barrel of apples out of the 
hold and got it on board our ship. It went off very well and we had apples — 
to eat for a long time, but a thing like that can be done only once, and 
some plagiarists were caught red-handed a few months later and dealt with” 
by the police. 

When I went back to the works I was sent to assist a man named Peter 
McLean. This was a much-coveted job, for Peter’s work consisted of 
checking the alignment of engines and setting their valves and doing such- 
like things. He was asolemn, rather conceited man who made a mystery of 
everything, and when I asked him to explain anything he gave me evasive 
answers. Fora time I believed that we were engaged in operations requiring 
great intelligence, but I soon discovered that most of the difficulties arose 
from Peter’s peculiar methods. 

When a set of engines had been finally erected they were turned slowly 
round by a little engine geared to the shaft, and while this was going on 
Peter and I checked the clearance of the moving parts and the motion of 
the valve gear. We always did this at night, so that Peter could have silence 
and preserve the mystery which enshrouded all his work. At that time there — 
was a rage for patent valve gears, and a set of engines had just been com- 
pleted, with what was believed to be the very last word. It was certainly 
the most complicated arrangement we had ever seen. Peter and I started 
our operations on this engine one Friday night, and we soon discovered that 
something was far wrong with the valve gear. We checked everything 
carefully and found that all was in accordance with the drawings. When 
morning came Peter had to admit defeat to the foreman. After breakfast 
the manager and the chief draughtsman were called in, but they could 
throw no light on the mystery, and it was decided to wire for the inventor. 
It was discovered that he had gone to America to exploit his patent. Peter 
looked wiser than ever, and said he had suspected all along that this new 
valve gear would never work. The ship for which the engines were intended 
' was to be launched in a week and consternation prevailed. When I thought 

it over in my lodgings that Saturday afternoon I felt there must be some 
simple explanation, so I went off to the public library and looked through 
old magazines until I found a description of the valve gear. I have always 
thought that scientific writers either cannot or will not say what they mean 
and this inventor’s seat of his valve gear was the most cryptic thing 
I ever read. When I had discovered the meaning of what he was talking 
about it was quite late and I was turned out. I still could not see where we 
were wrong, and I woke early next morning and went to church. I sat 
looking at the minister and seeing all these complicated levers pulling each 


_ you see that stupid-looking 
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other in opposite directions, and suddenly I saw what was wrong. I forgot 
where I was and slapping my thigh I said loud out, “ By God, that’s it.” 
Everybody looked at me and I was so ashamed that I never went back. I 
felt so pleased with myself that I did not sleep much that night, and when 
six o’clock came at last, I was bursting to tell Peter all about it. He listened 
very calmly and told me it was all nonsense, and that if the manager and the 
chief draughtsman couldn’t see what was wrong I need not bother to think 
about it. But I persisted and said I could make a temporary alteration in 
about an hour, which would show whether I was right or not. I soon 
fixed it up and when we tried it we found it was all right. Peter nodded his 
head and said, “ I knew all the time what was wrong, but I was just waiting 
to see how long it would take all these big paid men to find it out.” Then 
he went off and told the foreman. I still remember how angry I was. I 
could have killed him with pleasure. Nobody believed me, they all knew 
that Peter was a wonder, and I found that it was better to say nothing about 
it. Peter got a rise of a penny an hour and grumbled because it was so 
small. I used to wonder how I could do him some grievous injury, but I 
never got the opportunity, and fate took the matter out of my hands, but 
that was years afterwards. 

One forenoon Baldie came over to where I was working and said, ‘‘ Do 
that they sent to work with me this 


~ morning ?.” 


I looked as directed and saw a big, rather ugly boy with a supercilious 


_ expression. 


*“* What do you think he said to me just now ? He says, ‘ Are there any: 
gentlemen here ? You know what I mean, gentlemen’s sons?’ ‘ No, my 


lad’, says I, ‘ there’s only the two of us—just you and me.’” Baldie was 


highly delighted with his reply and I laughed, but neither Baldie nor 


_ anyone else ever squashed this new apprentice. He was an interesting 
_ example of what can be done when the skin is thick, for in spite of insults, 
he was always superior, and he soon began to be spoken of as “ The Duke. 


He was rude to the men and they did not like him, but he was generally 


_ believed to be someone of importance. Some time ees to his advent, 
a quiet, insignificant apprentice had been in the works for about a year, and 
only after he left it was discovered that he was an earl’s brother. This was 


an unpleasant memory to those who had treated him with indifference, 


and they were determined that they would not be caught twice. “ The 


Duke ” had a very uncommon foreign-sounding name, and was reticent 


about himself. No one knew where he came from, He was very lazy, but 
even the foreman was impressed and never rebuked him. One evening | 


_-was walking with an apprentice who was employed in another works, when 


“ The Duke ” passed us, smoking a cigar. He carried a cane and gloves and 


he strode along with his shoulders thrown back and his chin up. Although 
ugly, he was a distinguished-looking young man. He nodded to me in 


assing and my friend said, “‘ Do you know that fellow?” I replied that 
he Bad been ine works for about a year and was known as “ The Duke. 
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“ Well,” said my friend, “ I’ll tell you a funny thing about him. When 
I was staying with my uncle last Easter, we were out walking and that 
fellow went swaggering past smoking a cigar as he did just now. My uncle 
then told me that he was the son of a former butler of the Duke of —— 
who now showed visitors round a place of historic interest in the district.” 

So “ The Duke’s ” exclusiveness was explained, but I did not give him 
away. I once remarked to him on his uncommon name, and said I had 
heard it only once before, and that its owner had been butler to the Duke 
of . He only replied, “‘ Indeed,” so I let the matter drop. I always 
expected to hear of him in later life, but he certainly did not make any stir 
in the engineering world. No doubt he continued to impress and insult his 
acquaintances. I thought he might have blossomed out as head of a 
Government department in the Great War, but if he did, it was under 
another name. 

The majority of the workmen and apprentices were natives of Glasgow, 
and it was only strangers like myself who excited curiosity. At the beginning 
of my apprenticeship someone in the works said that I was a gamekeeper’s 
son. I did not know this, and I was surprised one day before the summer 
holidays when an old labourer asked me to bring him back a young bird 
from the country. 

“What sort of bird ? ” I asked. 

“* Oh, any kind of bird that would sing,” he replied. 

He then explained that he once had a starling which had been very good 
company, and that he still had the cage. He said he was sure that my 
father could easily get a nice bird for him, and then I heard about the 
gamekeeper. I thought it was a good joke, so I did not undeceive him, and 
when I returned I brought a chicken with me. It was just about the size 
of a starling, but, of course, a different shape. However, the old man was 
delighted. I told him it would eat a good deal and he fed it on porridge and 
all sorts of things. For a week or two he boasted every day about the 
growth of his bird, but when it became almost as large as the cage he 
realized that there was something wrong, and when I explained he was very 
angry, but I reminded him that it would soon be ready for cooking and he 
forgave me. 

Wages in the works were paid by the hour, and piece work was unknown, 
except in the case of one particular job. This was a comparatively simple, — 
but rather arduous operation, and it was carried out in a little annexe to the 
works. It was a mark of the foreman’s favour when an apprentice was sent 
to this job, as it was possible to earn about 10s. extra pay in a week. As a 
week’s work produced several months’ supply, the job was done only two 
or three times a year, and we often used to speculate on our chances. As 
there were about 50 apprentices only a small percentage were lucky. 
When my turn came at last I had thought of a plan to increase the output — 
considerably, and as there was a good supply of. material I saw a prospect 
of a rich harvest. 


I had three labourers to help me, but they had no interest in the result | 
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as they were paid weekly wages amounting in these days to about 17s. 
I felt it would pay me to offer them some inducement, so I said I would 
divide whatever I got with them. I said I expected to make about £2 and 
their share would be at least 5s. each. Two of the labourers were real 
Glasgow toughs who had been a long time in the works, and who had 
assisted at the job before. They did not think it was possible to earn any- 
thing like £2 when I told them that the rate was 2d. a dozen, but I told 
them I was sure with my new plan I could turn out 3,000 in a 
week. They had never got anything from previous apprentices, and they 
agreed to have a go at it. The third labourer was a young fellow from the 
West Highlands. He was slow and stupid, so I gave him the easiest part of 
the work. My plan turned out well and when the two Glasgow gentlemen 
saw the progress we were making they worked like tigers. The young 
Highlander was not so enthusiastic, but we kept him moving in spite of his 
reluctance. 

__ The work was done on an old machine and it was because of my previous 
_ training in the turning-shop that the new idea occurred to me. I became 
alarmed when I saw the finished articles piling up all around us, as I was 
_ afraid I would be stopped before the week was up, so we carried them 
away to a back store every few hours. The foreman looked in once a day 
_ but when he saw us so busy he left us alone. About the middle of the week, 
_ just after we had returned from stacking away our latest batch of work, I 
found when I started up the machine that the driving belt was slipping. 
I looked at it and found it was covered with soft soap. There was another 
machine in the annex worked by a tall, white-faced man who had been 
greatly interested in our frantic efforts to make money. He was in fits of 
laughter, so I went over to him and asked him what he meant by putting 
soap on the belt. He denied it, and after a good deal of bad language on 
both sides I said that if it happened again I would rub his nose in it. He 
made a suitable reply, and we went back and cleaned the belt and put rosin 
on it. We worked harder than ever to make up for lost time and soon had 
another heap to carry away. When we started up after storing our booty, 
the belt again slipped. I looked round and saw the white-faced man 
doubled up with laughter. I went nearly mad with rage, and I ran over to 
him and hit him as hard as I could—he went down like a nine-pin. He 
scrambled up and we were preparing for a terrific battle when the Highland 
_ labourer caught me round the waist and pulled me away, imploring me to 


stop. 


“I would not like to see a fecht,” he said. “ It wass me that put the 
black soap on the belt.” 
I felt quite sick and I did not know what to do. My opponent said I 
must apologise to him, but I was in no mood for that, and one of the 
Glasgow labourers said, “ You done quite right, Wullie ! Yon was a fine 
_ wallop you hit him.” es 
So I turned my attention to the young Highlander and asked him what 
he meant. His only excuse was that he didn’t think it was right to work so 


, 
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hard, as it would spoil the job for the next people—he was a real Socialist. 4 
I told him that if there was any more soft soap on the belt I would kill him — 
whether he had put it on or not. He evidently realized his responsibility — 
for we had no further trouble, and when the work was counted over I found 

I had earned £3 14s. The foreman was shocked and said it was absurd and ‘ 
that, of course, I could not expect to be paid. He offered me £1 and then © 
30s., but I said I would have £3 14s. even if he sacked me afterwards. He 
pointed out that even he, a foreman, had only £3 a week, and how could I, 
an apprentice, expect to get more. I said that the Company had always been 
pleased to pay 2d. a dozen in the past, and had agreed to pay me at that 
rate and I would have my money even if I had to go to the head of the firm 
for it. 

The funny thing was that the foreman really liked me, and he believed 
I would get into serious trouble for working so hard. I got my money and 
handed over 37s. to the Glasgow gentlemen. I told them they might offer 
Donald his share if they liked, but I did not think his principles would 
allow him to take it. I am sure they did not press him unduly. 

A painter was employed at the works, a rather tearful, drunken old man 
who had seen better days. His imitation marble mantelpieces were, he 
assured me, at one time the rage of Edinburgh, and his cousin was a 
professor in Edinburgh University. He was in charge of the paint store, 
where he mixed pots of paint for the labourers who gave the engines a 
perfunctory coat before they were sent to the ship. He himself used to 
stencil “‘ Port ” and “ Starboard ” or “‘ Fore ” and “‘ Aft ” for identification 
purposes on various castings. One day I saw him stencilling some parts of 
paddle wheels which were being shipped abroad,and when I pointed out that 
paddle was not spelt “‘ paidel ”’ he said, “‘ That’s the way I spell it any- 
how.” After some argument I suggested that he should refer the matter to 
his cousin in Edinburgh, but he would have none of it and assured me that 
I was making too much fuss over a trifle, about which his opinion was 
worth as much as mine. He concluded by asking me if I knew who had 
originally settled these points. I said I supposed it was Dr. Johnson. 
iy meat replied, “ and what the hell did Dr. Johnson know about paidel 
wheels : 

As my apprenticeship drew to a close time began to pass very quickly. 
The first two years had seemed interminable, a at the end of tertile 
looked forward to the remaining three with despair, but when I began to 
realize that engineering was not so difficult as I had first thought it, I had 
some hope that I might still be able to earn my livelihood. I felt that I 
could do my work as well as most of my contemporaries, and, like most 
heer people, I was quite sure that I was more intelligent than my seniors. 

had no idea what my next step should be, and I had no one to advise me 
so I decided to go to sea as an engineer. I felt sorry to leave all the friendly, 
amusing people in the works. It had taken me some time to understand 
them, but I liked them better as the years went on, and I have never 
ceased to admire their skill and their patience. It is because of them that 
the Clyde is famous on every sea. g 
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By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


HE extravaganza of the ’sixties must have been very jolly 
nonsense at its best ; and the first—and last—thing to remember 
about it is that it pretended to be no more. But while the 
jollity is silenced the nonsense is on record. Messrs. Samuel 
French Limited (who deal now-a-days in far superior wares) can still dig 
you out a score or so of the sixpenny pamphlets of ‘‘ Thomas Hailes Lacy’s 
Acting Edition” ; and truly, to the serious literary eye, these jingles and 
preposterous puns of Burnand’s, or Brough’s, or Byron’s (H.J.!) do shame 
the print. Well, how would a shorthand report of last year’s Christmas 
party read? “ At this point the Lord Chief Justice, assuming a pink 
paper cap with purple streamers, crowed like a cock, while the Right 


_ Reverend the Bishop of Blankester, not to be out-done, gave, amid loud 


applause, his celebrated imitation of a hen laying an egg.” 

If, in that lost loved London of gas lamps in aureate fog, of clacketing 
hansoms and of ladies’ gowns that swept the muddy streets your fancy was 
for an evening’s relaxation of the sort, you would go by first choice to the 


Royal Strand Theatre. (Most of the theatres were “‘ Royal ” in those days ; 
_ it was generally no more, I think, than a compliment they paid them- 


selves.) It stood—and was still standing in the “ noughts ” of this century— 
midway between the two churches. A tube station took its place. That 


_ seems to have gone too (and what, by the way, has happened to the tube ?). 
_ To the last there hung in its corridors some fly-blown frames of faded 


carte-de-visite photographs of the heroes and heroines of the old bur- 
lesques taken in the studios of the London Stereoscopic Company, 


_ Regent Street ; of the heroines chiefly. Strange little figures ! ‘They had 


passed already from the dowdy to the quaint ; they are in the realm of the 
picturesque, even the romantic now. Ada Swanborough, Pettie Oliver, 
Lydia Thompson, Amy Sheridan, Lottie Venne—Marie Wilton herself ! 
One could have gone there (but this was in 1859) with Charles Dickens to 
see her as the boy Pippo in The Maid and the Magpie burlesque. He sent 
a note to Forster telling him by no means to miss it. ‘“‘ I have never seen 


such a curious thing and the girl’s talent is unchallengeable. I call her the 
- cleverest girl I have ever seen on the stage in my time, and the most singu- 
larly original.” She illuminated the “ Royal Strand”’ till 1865, when she 


borrowed a thousand pounds from her brother-in-law and, with Byron for 
a partner, took the dirty little theatre in Tottenham Street. A large slice 


of the money must have gone towards cleaning and decorating it, to hanging 
Jace curtains in the boxes (she tacked them up herself on the opening day) 


and antimacassars over the stalls. ‘“‘ The most stirring event of the 


season,” says the Illustrated London News, “ was the production of La 
Sonnambula ; or the Supper, the Sleeper and the Merry Swiss Boy.’ 
_ Thereafter things went well enough, yet not too well. If she had still her 
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best to give, Byron’s was hack work, and was deteriorating at that, and the — 
tide of taste for his particular sort of nonsense was already past the flood. — 
In a happy—and generous—moment, he introduced T. W. Robertson to — 
the combination. In a yet happier one Miss Marie Wilton became Mrs. — 
Bancroft, and the rest of that story is theatrical history. 
But the Strand kept the flag flying bravely for another five years or so.* — 
There was burlesque at the Royalty Theatre, too. Burnand was its chief : 
provider, and in 1866 provided a Black Ey’d Susan, in which Miss Pattie ; 
Oliver charmed London, and in which a Mr. Charles Wyndham, fresh | 
from army surgeon’s service with the Northerners in America, supported 
her. It was to be found, on occasion, at the Queen’s in Long Acre (opened 
in 1867; and there is the fagade still and the entrance hall, hardly changed, ~ 
at the corner of Endell Street) where Miss Henrietta Hodson, who became ~ 
Mrs. Henry Labouchére, reigned. In 1868 Robert Reece wrote her The — 
Stranger ; Stranger than Ever ; and the programme announces, “ The : 
piece produced under the direction of Mr. H. Irving and the author.” — 
Very good nonsense The Stranger: Stranger than Ever is! If we are to | 
have puns, shall we better the one which heralds the hero’s entrance (to — 
music tremoloso) upon the happy village scene ? ; 
When comes he here ? 


Anon—his wand’ring feet 
Will shortly lead him to the accustomed seat. 
Each evening you may see him sitting so, 
Under that linden when the sun is low ! 
On close inspection too, you’ll also see 
His noble eye, sir, rolling rapidly. 


petit is, if we have not quite forgotten our Campbell, as 1868 apparently 
ad not. 

Easter-time would find burlesque added to the bills of most of the smaller 
theatres ; an old custom, this, soon to end. Christmas, more certainly, 
would see them occupied, and prominently, by Fairy Extravaganzas, 
Classical Burlesques, New and Original Burlesque Pantomimes, Operatic 
Extravaganzas—there was doubtless a nicety about the nomenclature, 
which now asks very sharp discerning ! And at the St. James’s on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1866, we have Dulcamara, or the Little Duck and the Great 
Quack, by W. S. Gilbert, the first stage venture of Bab of the Ballads. A 
critic compared it favourably with Planché’s work and Lady Gilbert— 
still for a few months to remain Miss Lucy Blois Turner—can remember 
how delighted they both were by that. 

For Planché was a much respected veteran. He was now seventy years 
old, and had written and helped to write some 57 extravangazas (the name 
his own adopting), not to mention a hundred or more farces, comedies, 
melodramas, and librettos for opera besides. He wrote the libretto for 


_ __* Or should one say “ the sacred lamp burning”? But I fancy that phrase was John 
Hollingshead’s invention for the Gaiety of the ’Seventies. ; 
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Weber’s Oberon, and one of the disappointments of his life was over 
Mendelssohn’s final recalcitrance (after much making of agreements and 
evasively polite correspondence) to set to work seriously upon a score for 
The Burghers of Calais—great work that it was to be! By 1872 he can 
confess to at least a share in 176 plays of one sort or another ; 62 of them 
all his own, the rest collaborations and “ liftings,”” mainly from the French. 
As to these last, conscience still waited upon international copyright ; the 
early Victorian dramatist held the freebooter’s license handed down from 
the Elizabethan. Planché being introduced to Scribe at the Garrick Club 
with the bland recommendation, ‘“‘ Encore un qui vous a pillé,” capped it in 
Bement by “‘ Impossible de faire méme du nouveau sans piller Monsieur 
Scribe.’ And Scribe smiled politely. Not that there was much profit in 
the thefts. Thomas Dibdin was reputed to be the “ author ”’ of 800 drama- 
tic pieces, no less ; but when he died in 1841 at the age of seventy, he had 
been glad enough of a subscription of £50 a year to keep him from poverty 
in his decline. Planché himself lived modestly enough and was prodigiously 
industrious. His 176 plays apart, he was an antiquary of renown, wrote a 


standard history of British Costume (it was he who persuaded Charles 
~ Kemble to stage King John with historical accuracy, and so started a move- 


ment which has only just run its once salutary course), was attached to the 


_ Herald’s Office, and at seventy-six, completing his memoirs, could boast 
_ that he was still working as hard as he had ever done during the last fifty 


years. But a Civil List pension of {100 a year was a matter of importance 


; to him. Nor did the receivers—the managers—do much better than the 
_ thieves ; the theatre was in a wretched state financially. Nobody profited 
in fact, least of all the public. 


Planché, unlike others, readily acknowledged his debt to France, even for 


_ the work which was most his own, the extravaganzas. He took the idea and 
_ even the material for the first of them (the first written ; its production 
_ was long delayed) from a Folie Féerie, Riquet a la Houppe, which he saw in 


; 


" 


Be 


Paris in 1821. English burlesque at this time was in an even more de- 
plorable state than play-writing in general. The worst would not find its 
way into print ; one can only hope even now that the best is not exempli- 
fied by a production entitled Othello Travestie, by a certain ‘“‘ Maurice G. 
Dowling, Esq,” which Mr. Lacy thought it worth while to publish. With 
Othello a gibbering nigger, whose speech to the senate is set to the tune of 


_ Yankee Doodle and begins : 


Potent grave and rev’rend sir, 
Very noble massa... ; ee 

—a Desdemona following him to the tune of Bonnie Laddie with : 
I’ll tell you why I loved the Black, 

Too ral etc. 
Cause ev’ry night I had a knack, 

Too ral etc. 
Of lis’ning to his tales bewitchin’, 
My hair while curling in the kitchen. 

Too ral etc. 
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—and far worse to follow, the scene of her murder (a “‘ comic ” murder !) — 
being really too nauseatingly vulgar for quotation ; with this for a standard, i 
no wonder Planché found his fairy tale unwelcome ! Not till he encounter- — 
ed Madame Vestris did he get his chance. f 
She had her faults, had Madame Vestris ; but she was a woman of © 
courage, commonsense, and—timeliest of qualities !—of great good taste. 
What she did for English drama, at a time when it was more than usually 
difficult to do anything whatever for that rapscallion art, when you had, 
managerially, either to be “ legitimate ” and face almost certain loss in the 
vast barns of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, or evade the law elsewhere — 
by peppering your plays with songs and dances and pretending they were — 
not plays at all, has been too tardily remembered. She found in Planché’s 
delicate simplicities excellent material for the colour and spice of her acting — 
and singing and dancing: she was accomplished in all three, and had ~ 
enough vitality besides for the inspiring of the actors around her. We may 
guess, indeed, that she re-fortified his dilution of the French spirit to 
something even above its original strength. Between the two of them, at 
any rate—and for the first time—they seem to have produced a civilised 
entertainment of the kind. And for fifteen years to come, till, game to the 
last, she left the theatre to die, Planché, with little interruption, wrote 
Christmas and Easter plays for her, the Christmas play often lasting till 
Easter, and the Easter play sometimes seeing the summer through. Here, 
as such things go, was an achievement to be proud of, and it is worth 
commemoration.* 
Simplicity, delicacy and what one can best call innocence ; these are 
the Planché hall-mark. One may add taste and tact; and great good 
judgment also—he knows when to stop. In no kind of writing do such - 
qualities count for more; there will be no substance in it, therefore manner is 
everything. The trick of his method is old enough ; it is, indeed, classic. 
He makes the sublime not, let us remark, ridiculous, not by any means 
grotesque, but easy and familiar ; and, because he is Planché, pleasantly, — 
good-naturedly familiar. Take the very first page of Olympic Reoek S| 
Jupiter, Neptune, Hercules and Plutus are playing whist, and Jupiter 
loses his temper with their chatter : | 
I’ll play no more ; and next time, I insist, 
When you joke—joke ; when you play whist—play whist ! 


* To be accurate, they did not begin with a transformed French fairy tale, but with “ A 
Mythological Allegorical Burletta,” as the title page has it, “(borrowed from the English of 
George Colman, the younger, the Heads being taken from that gentleman’s tale of the Sun 
Poker.” It was from this that Olympic Revels or Prometheus and Pandora, first performed at 
the Olympic Theatre, 3rd January, 1831, took its being. Riquet with the Tuft did not see the 
light till Dec. 26th, 1836. But they had both been lying in Planché’s drawer since some time 
in the ’I'wenties (“see the light ” is the pertinent phrase, then). Both pieces are of a pattern 
—though Riquet has prose passages, and before and after Planché preferred to abide by verse 
—and both equally reflect admiration for the French model. Be it added that for both, since 
Planché was busy as usual with other things, George Dance was called in to collaborate, 
But his contribution, however useful, cannot have been very significant. an 
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Finish the rubber. 
JUPITER : I will not, I say. . 
Turn up the table ; take the cards away. 
Let’s have some music. Hermes, where’s Apollo ? 
MERcurY : Gone to the Glee-Club at the Cat and Swallow. 
JUPITER : Deuce take the fellow ! Where is Bacchus now ? 
Mercury : He’s at the Punch Bowl, drunk as David’s sow. 
JUPITER : Where’s Mars ? 
MERCURY : He’s gone to drill. 
JUPITER : Where’s Juno, pray ? 
MERCURY : She’s in the laundry, sir ; it’s washing-day, 
JUPITER : The sky’s deserted ! Isn’t Momus there ? 
MERCURY : No, sir ; he’s eating fire at Troy fair. 
_ Juprrer : Where’s Esculapius ? 
_ Mercury : Priam’s rather queer, 
3 And he’s gone down to bleed him, sir. 
_ JUPITER : Oh dear ! 
Then I'll to sleep ; bid Somnus step this way, 
MERCURY : Lord, sir—he’s yawning o’er the last new play. 


It is by no means so easy to do as it may look ; it asks neatness, economy 


_ and precision, and the rhymes must fall pat. Mercury is despatched to 
_ Vulcan to discover whether Pandora, intended for the undoing of Pro- 
_ metheus, is not completed yet. He re-enters : 


JUPITER : 


_ JUPITER : Returned—Well-flown ! How fares the lame old tinker ? 
~ Mercury : Why, sir, his leg appears a little better. 

But, for particulars, please read this letter. 

(Taking letter by the corner and holding it up) : 


How dare he send me such a dirty note ? 

He might have washed his hands before he wrote. 
(Reads) 

“‘ Vulcan’s respects, regrets to make Jove wait—- 
The thunderbolt will not be done till eight. 

The lady all his time has been demolishing, 

But she’s just finished now, except the polishing ; 
Will bring her home himself as soon as done ; 
Mount Etna—post meridian—-half-past one.” 
The polishing ! He works confounded slow ; 
Zounds, I bespoke her full three weeks ago. 

No thunder ! Well, then I must do without it 
Till eight, that’s all that I can say about it. 


He treats his fairy stories in much the same way, though here, of course, 


- the transposition is less from dignity to impudence than from the marvel- 


~ Jous to the matter-of-fact ; the trick, rather, is to treat the marvellous in 
- terms of the matter-of-fact. He boasted that he never distorted the stories 
themselves, and that this was a strong factor in his success with them. 
- It is as true as such a boast need be. With the tragic tales there are diffi- 
culties. But he manoeuvres the end of Blue Beard ; or the Fatal Curiosity 
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(one of the best of the series) into the key of the ridiculous very skilfully — 
by suddenly calling on the audience to help. Fleurette, the unlucky — 
twentieth wife, is about to pay the penalty of her curiosity ; for, though 
Sister Anne has sighted the rescuing horsemen, Baron Abomélique (no — 
“ three-tailed bashaw,” says Planché, but, as he should be, a French — 
nobleman of the fifteenth century) has his sword drawn already. Then — 
there is a loud knocking at the door, and O’Shac O’Back*, the head Valet, — 


enters to announce : ? 
O’SHAC : Lieutenants Bras-de-fer and Longue Epée. 
ABOMELIQUE: ‘Tell ’em I’m not at home. 
O’SHAC : They’ve found you out. 
ABOMELIQUE: Say I’m at dinner then, you stupid lout ! 4 
O’SHAC : I told ’em you were waiting for your chop ; 
And so they said they’d in upon you drop, 
And take pot luck ! 
ABOMELIQUE: (Seizing Fleurette) : My vengeance lose I won’t. 4 
So thus I score up twenty ! ; 
As he is about to strike Foli-Coeur, Bras de Fer and Longue Epée rush in. ; 
Jot1-Cozur: No, you don’t (sezzes his arm). 
Head up, Fleurette ! : 
BRAS DE FER ‘ 
Loncue Epke {| There, take that, you old wizard. 
(passing their swords through Abomélique, who falls) . 
O’SHAC : Thunder and turf, they’ve run him through the gizzard ! 
JoLi-CoEzuR: Dost pity him? { 
O’SHAC : Who, I sir ? No, sir; never ! 


But there’s a quarter’s wages gone for ever. 
Abomeélique sits up. 
ABOMELIQUE : -Kind-hearted soul, your shaken nerves compose, 
They have but run me through my wedding clothes. 
FLEURETTE: Perhaps it’s better so, and for this reason ; 
We humbly hope to run you through the season. . 


Vestris played Fleurette and was famous for her “‘ way with the audience.” 
Thence to the formal and traditional “ apology ”’ : 


O’SHAC : . . . we have, all ’gainst common sence, 

to-night committed a most grave offence ! 
ABOMELIQUE : If ’tis a grave one, then we must submit ; 

But if we’ve once to laughter moved the pit, 

We plead that her uncommon nonsense revels 

And strives to kill with laughter all blue devils . . . 
FLEURETTE: Our Blue Beard’s not a great Bashaw of three tails 

But a French gentleman of one—the details 
ipsa ecinasioneesiepmsaenaneentessiacasteeternsssieere-garepnecas-epesanres eapaeiserenane 

* John Brougham, for whom the part was written, was a popular actor of Irish characters 

—hence, and why not, O’Shac O’Back !—and a dramatist too ; Boucicault’s collaborator 
for one thing, in the long famous London Assurance. One of the pleasantest features of the 
prefaces to the little plays, written when he was over eighty, is the tribute which he never 
forgets to pay to the actors who had served him well forty or fifty years, it may be, before. 
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Dished up, @ l’Olympique, by the same cooks, 
Who for so long have been in your good books. 
Smile on us still, nor let our Blue Beard be 

A “ Fatal Curiosity ” to me. 
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He has, by the way, turned Shakespeare to liberal account for the work- 
ing up of the “ situation” ; Bluebeard’s vociferous demands for the fatal 
key with the blood on it (blue blood !) being set to the very words—ever 
so slightly caricatured—of Othello’s for the handkerchief. But this sort 
of thing was common form both with Planché and his followers into the 
eighteen-seventies and had been, I fancy, with his ascendants too for a 
generation or so. Quotations from Shakespeare will be peppered thick ; 
though with the Patent theatres and their repertory fading to an ever 
fainter memory you could be less and less certain that your audiences 
would promptly “ catch on.” 

There are a dozen ways of turning the Bard to account. You can drop 
in a well-known line neatly and surprisingly—and quite congruously ; 
as when in The New Planet* the gods of Olympus behold a panorama of 

_ London by night : 


_ Mars: There’s the Horse Guards ! 
_ PALLAS : And there’s the Athenaeum ! 
| My statue crowns its portico so wide, 
_ Tue NEw 
PLANET : I hope the wisdom is not all outside. 
CERES : And there’s Mark Lane, where rogues in grain are rank. 


_ Tue EartH: How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the Bank ! 


The very delicacy of the pun will win a quiet smile. And there is this to 
be said, incidentally, about Planché ; he was as content to write for the 
_ reward of a smile as for a guffaw, a rare virtue in your comic writer. 
You can parody the purpose of some familiar passage, as in Once Upon 
a Time There were Two Kings, for the reception of the victorious Prince 
_ Brutus, when an officer enters with : 

. Sire, the royal fleet’s in sight 
Tue Kine: Run to the ramparts—bid as quick as light 
The cannonier to fire the cannon there ; 
And let the cannon bid the trumpet blare. 
And let the trumpet to the kettle shout, 
The kettle to the ophicleide without, 
: The ophicleide inform the pipes and drums 
That they should play ‘‘ The Conquering Hero Comes.” 


This, at a play’s opening, makes you feel pleasantly at home. 
Or you can burlesque an entire situation ; as in the second scene of 
The Good Woman in the Wood, “‘ a room in the palace of King Bruin,” 
when with a 
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March and flourish—Enter King, Queen, Prince, Court and Guards. 


* 


* I.e., Neptune ; the play was written a few months after its discovery. 
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Kinc Bruin: Though yet of our late brother, who has been 
So long defunct, the memory’s so green | 
That we have subjects who dare still look blue ; 
When that grave subject is alluded to ; ; 
This is to give you all a gentle hint 
Not to presume at acts of ours to squint ) : 
Through spectacles of any hue but those ‘ 
Made by our order of ‘‘ Couleur de Rose,” 
And sold to suit all ages and conditions, 
By “ Wink and Company,” the Court opticians. . . . 
But now, our cousin Sylvan, and step-son, 
PRINCE : (aside) A little more than cozened, I am done 
Unutterably brown, if all be true... . 
Once again we feel comfortably at home, and even disposed to believe 
that Shakespeare himself—though he took his puns seriously—would have 
enjoyed the joke. 3 
Or (as thirty lines later) you can echo tragedy in mock heroics with 
topical seasoning added ; when the King beckons the captive Princess 
Carpellona to him with 
Approach, fair Princess, and dismiss your fear ; i 
Say, can you love our son, Prince Brutus, here ? 


PRINCESS : Love Brutus ! 

KING : Well enough to wed him. 
PRINCESS : I? 
KING : Many would jump to do so. 

PRINCESS : Jump ! Oh my! 


Rather than marry Brutus, bid me jump 
From off yon tower into the ocean plump ; 
Or walk through Smithfield on a market morn 
And take the air upon a bullock’s horn ; 
Or print a kiss on the unmuzzled mug 
Of the black bear that eat the lady’s pug ; 
Or the big boa-constrictor’s cage inhabit ql 
Who took a blanket for a large Welsh rabbit ; 
Or in a boneyard with some knacker dwell 
And madly play upon the bones, like Pell ; 
Things that to hear them told have made me freeze— 
And I’d much sooner do it, if you please. 
KInc : (To Prince Brutus) As far as maiden delicacy may 
Permit a timid maid her mind to say, 
. I think from what she hints we may discern 
Your passion does not meet with much return. 


—which again, quite apart from the neatness of the last two couplets, i 
well enough ; when Mr. Pell’s reputation as “ Bones ” to the ‘ Ethiopiar 
Serenaders ”’ is at its height, and the Python’s exploit at the Zoo fresh i 
memory. There will also doubtless be immediate point in the dangers of 
Smithfield Market and the bear and the pug; and if there is, besides. 
some popular Juliet of the moment to imitate, so much the better. a 
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There is such parody as in the speech beginning : 


O, who can feed upon a hot-cross bun 
By merely thinking on a penny ice. . . . 


This is of coarser fibre. I came across it years ago and it found, for no gocd 
reason, a sticking place in my mind. It is probably by Talfourd or Byron, 
just possibly by Brough or Reece. An expert critic could of course identify 
the style quite positively ; even as nowadays we can say (some of us) that 
such a line, no matter in whose ostensible play we find it, is by Chapman 
or Heywood, Marlowe or Middleton. But I am not among the experts, 

in this category or that. Charles Kean, however, had revived Richard II 
in 1857 ; this may indicate a date. 

From 1860 onwards the more recondite allusions will be far less sure of 
recognition ; and the constant refuge in variations upon “‘ To be or not 
to be”’ and “ O my prophetic soul, my Uncle ” does become terribly 

boring. It is still the thing to scatter a few such quotations—perhaps as a 
- sort of compliment to the culture of the audience ! Byron can find use for 
And hang a calf skin on those recreant limbs ! 

_ —but he is careful to rub in its origin in the next line. Burnand, in a 
_ riotous burlesque of Der Freischiitz (the painting of a lily white as far as 
_ libretto goes), indulges merely in the banality of bringing on his operatic 
_ tenor with: 
¥ O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt 
And make me somewhat easier in the belt | 


Or were this grosser part dissolved to dew, 
What would the butcher and the baker do? ... 


_ No, he goes on to some quite delicate glancings at the Cassio-Iago dialogue 
_ upon reputation ; not to rely greatly on their recognition however. Yet, in 
general, if decreasingly, this burlesque was written for —written at, would 
_ be the better phrase—an, in this sense, educated audience. There would 
have been no risking otherwise the Princess’s joke (in The Sleeping Beauty), 
as she thinks over her cloistered education, about the door through which 
_ she must not pass : 
; The lock upon the door at the first landing, 
: _ The only Locke upon my understanding. 


Nor should we find at the race meeting in Talfourd’s Atalanta King 
- Schoeneus of Scyros in his chariot, with a picnic basket near labelled 
_ Foprvuop dvd Macov =) > 

_ Gilbert had the very qualities which Planché lacked. In the writing 
- of drama and plain comedy he ran to conventional sentiment according to 
_ the fashion of his time. But from the beginning his farce had an edge to it ; 
_ and when it came to topicalities, he could sting. Burlesque was already in 
_ decline when he began to make his way ; as we shall see, it punned and 
_rioted itself to death. He tried the satiric play freed from both music and 
foolery, and that did well enough, yet not too well. He experimented 
_ boldly and was the hardest of hard workers. Then he encountered Sullivan, 

re 
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whose influence was towards the romantic and the picturesque. The trend 
here is plain ; from Trial by Jury, through Patience, Pinafore and Iolanthe 
to The Yeomen of the Guard and the Gondolers. But when after a rift 
they re-associated we have, it is interesting to note, Utopia Limited, which 
is in intention, which might well have been in fact, very barbedly Aris- 


tophanic indeed. 
(To be concluded ). 
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BARLBOROUGH HALL, DERBYSHIRE 
Woodcut by J. R. Biccs 
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WEBER 


By EMIL LUDWIG 
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HERE the wood broadens into pasture-land, its margin gilt 
by the morning sunshine, and herdsmen and foresters meet to 
the sound of reed and horn, Genius, pushing through the 
thickets to the open fields, emerges upon the scene. Trees 
and rivulets murmur, insects hum in the lightly rustling grasses, the 
shadow-play of branches mingles softly with the crackle of tall hunting 
boots in the brushwood. But here come the Prince and his Court, riding so 
early—hark to the laughter, the clink of spurs, as frivolous golden youth 
goes clattering by. The cavalcade sweeps past the solitary figure, taking 
no notice of him, exulting in the morning air that irradiates their universe. 
_ But one of the Court ladies has caught sight of the man in hunting-dress. 
_ Throughout the day his thoughts and her heart are spell-bound by the 
- mutual vision ; then, in the evening, Genius once more makes its appear- 
ance from the pasture-land ; and now, with a lover-like obeisance, bears 
away the memory of that young amazon’s candle-lit singing from the 
_ palace ball-room to the forester’s camp-fire. 
_ This was part of Weber’s world ; it was only the gentler half of his 
- mature. But talent and ambition had stirred this woodland singer, this 
_ dancer, huntsman and lute-player to become a man of energy, a dramatist, 
- who made the most of all these elements for a future masterpiece. A lover 
_ of lyric music and the lute, a troubadour and a magician of the piano, 
an improvisatore—such was the young baron, this melody-haunted 
amorous vagabond; but once he scented his vocation the butterfly 
- turned into a creator, a man. Suddenly sobered, he resolutely set before 
him as his aim the productive energy of a great conductor, and landed 
_ late, but still in good time, on his native shore of the theatrical world, where 
he invented the musical drama and made that novel art-form glow and 
_ burn with his lyrical eloquence. A dreamer developed into the principal 
_ realist of his epoch. 
In his alternation of innate lyricism with dramatic force, Weber might be 
called the German Bizet ; only, being a century in advance, he was by that 
alone the latter’s superior. They resemble each other also in their 
_ relatively late development, their early death, and the initial failure of their 
most characteristic works. But while the Frenchman’s mastery is almost 
unique in his nation, having neither forerunner nor successor, Weber’s 
- genius shines from the diadem of German music amid many radiant jewels 
_ of the first water. f 
Only he was so overshadowed by his disciple Wagner that he has not 
_ the high place which properly belongs to him. In its heart of hearts, how- 
ever, his nation holds none dearer ; even to-day the German people feel 
none more akin to them than Schubert and Weber. 
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If his social life developed the poet in him, it was always deleterious to 
the musician. Weber’s youth was a turmoil of love-affairs and travels ; 
he did no work'until he learnt tranquillity and routine. If he had not worn 
himself out as he did, his frail constitution would have resisted longer, and 
he would have completed his task here below. 


| 
; 
/ 
i 


For it was a very fragile shell which enclosed that ebullient spirit, always — 


beating against the bars, always pursuing pleasure, always impatient, and 
escaping only on lyrical wings to the ethereal heaven above. That little 
figure with its effeminate shoulders, narrow chest, lanky arms, and the 


beautiful but over-elongated hands which gave the pianist such a prodigious © 
stretch ; topped by the long head with the wide sensuously-curved lips, — 
the large aristocratic nose, the dark, languishing, but short-sighted and _ 
spectacled eyes—here was the very pattern of an Austrian cavalier who had — 


somehow sunk to being an artist. He who invented the loveliest of all 
dances—he, Weber, walked with a limp ; he who imagined the finest of 
all hunting-songs and choruses never took part in a hunt, though he kept a 


sporting-dog—for he loved all animals, even human beings. Essentially © 


blithe, and essentially religious too, always ready for pleasure, for delight, 
and yet as time went on involved in many a bitter experience, unapprecia- 
ted, insulted, ailing—and despite it all, resilient, his wings ever spread for 


_ another flight, a sensually tender, chivalrously supple cavalier, who perhaps — 


prized a lovely woman’s hair and bosom above all her other charms, who 
kissed inn-keepers’ daughters, and clipped countesses’ waists when the 
sountesses threw themselves at his head. . . . Weber was a born reveller, 
and like the revel of wedding-music is the swing of his irresistibly youthful 
marches, dances, arias and finales. 

The father was past his prime when at fifty he generated this son. He 
was scion of an Austrian cavalry family, in his youth a lieutenant at Ross- 
bach ; and he wore himself out on his ill-organised tours as a professional 
musician. A thorough-going seducer, voluptuary, and lecher—such is the 
impression given by the portrait of this duelling, fiddling father, a man who 
sipped honey from every flower upon his aimless way, who married for 
money and ran through every penny of it, who brought up eight children 
to a musical life (for to be the father of a second Mozart was his darling 
ambition), who was incessantly spurred on by hopes and plans, and who, 


when in his grey hairs he married again, actually captivated a child of — 


seventeen from the highest official circles in Bavaria. This immature bride 
presented her over-ripe husband with a fragile male child, our Carl Maria. 
It was in the December of 1786 that this musician of the theatre made his 


entrance upon the stage of life, just when Mozart had made his exit with 
Don Giovanni. | 


The mother had barely recovered when the father launched forth again, — 
founded the “‘ Weber Operatic Company,” conferred on himself the rank — 
of Major, and produced his young wife, his sisters, and all his children 


upon the boards. In a few months the wife gave up the ghost, wrought 
«pon by fears and anxieties. “ Forward!” cried the father after the 
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funeral, taking the helpless boy as a pledge for the future ; and then the 
family toured Germany for twenty-five long years, until his lamentable end. 
So the boy spent his days in draughty travelling-carriages, in bleak 
concert-halls, sitting on wooden stools amid theatrical scenery and oil- 
lamps, make-up boxes and costumes ; and learnt, before he could write, 
the disillusioning secrets of a paint-and-canvas world. The stage was the 
only home his childhood ever knew. It was no bed of roses, for this last 
scion of the house was to be made into a wonder-child, as recompense for 
_ the eight who had failed their father. His figure and constitution unfitted 
him for the stage, his beautiful voice had little carrying power; so he was 
dumped on the piano stool, to pick up a few elementary principles as best 
he could. Later there was a slight improvement, when Haydn’s brother at 
_ Salzburg gave him some lessons ; and before long the father was sending 
_ the boy’s compositions to a publisher, pretending that he was younger than 
his actual age. Once he forced his son to write a light opera, tried it un- 
_ successfully on the stage, and signed furious articles against the critics 
_ with the boy’s name. 
Nothing that Weber then wrote had any value; but the sickly youth 
_ soon showed that he could conduct, and so at eighteen he was engaged at 
_ the Opera House in Breslau. There, struggling with inadequate material, 
_ he became the lover of his prima-donna, gamed and drank with the Silesian 
- nobility (who received the Baron despite his position in life), undermined 
_ his frail constitution in a feverish existence of debts and debauches ; and 
_ once, coming home and searching for wine in the dark, he drank nitric 
acid instead, as nearly as possible died, was saved by a miracle—but his 
- voice was gone, and he who could not dance was at nineteen unable to 
_ sing either. One night he fled from his creditors, and was found at a castle 
_ in the forest-country. Always a gipsy, but always a cavalier as well—there 
he was, housed by a Duke in Silesia, with a room to himself and any 
_ number of servants, able to compose whatever he liked, playing to the 
- company in the evenings, until in a flash the whole thing burst up—for 
_ the date was 1807, and the Emperor Napoleon was doing as he chose with 
_ Europe. 
| Pep onenity-one Weber was in Stuttgart as private secretary to a ram- 
shackle Wiirttemberg Duke, who (among the franker Napoleonidae) 
_ passed as the King’s brother. Germany’s fate was brushing this musician 
with its wings, but he never noticed it. Now he was learning to evade 
creditors in the grand manner, officially, always on the Duke’s behalf. In 
solemn memorials the little Bohemian warned the great one against 
_ running into further debt, and then was sent a-begging to the brutish King 
for the King’s brother, his master. He ran the gamut of the Stuttgart 
divas, this time as a gentleman of position ; and was suddenly involved in 
a scandal, arrested in the orchestra between the acts, brought before the 
King in person, and, though entirely innocent, packed into prison. Only 
‘because the incident was compromising to his employer, who nevertheless 
had at once disowned him, was he released. He was banished, promised 
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to pay off his three thousand gulden-worth of debts, and faithfully kept his 
promise, throughout years of financial stress. ee aeaee) 
Imprisonment had perhaps shocked him out of his frivolity. At any rate, 


it is certain that he now took the first step towards concentration of mind, — 
began a diary, and kept it sedulously from that time forth to his death— — 


that is, from his twenty-fifth to his fortieth year. 

Touring Germany then for two years, as pianist and man of letters, he 
kept his ears open for the songs of the folk in the villages and small towns, 
especially on the Main and the Neckar ; taking down several, memorising 
the rest, always mixing with soldiers and itinerant artists, and eternally 
with the girlk—and when they were stony-broke, there was always the 
chance of Meyerbeer’s rich Papa sending money and goose-breasts from 
Berlin. Comradeship between these youthful musicians led to a Gerissen- 
heit (secession movement) and Weber conceived the idea of a sort of secret 
society, the “‘ Harmonic Association,” each member to boost the others, 


systematically gaining all the newspapers and reviews, over the whole of — 


Germany. In the meantime he planned a musical guide-book for travelling 


virtuosi, began a novel, wrote critical articles. But all of a sudden he got 


tired of this unsettled life. “‘ What an everlasting round of effort and 


exertion my existence is, after all ! Must not the machine soon go to pieces? 


. . . The artist has been elected once for all to be the victim of social life, 
and lucky is he who fulfils his destiny ! ”’ 

Italy ! That did tempt him, and he resolved to go to the land of all 
others where there was nothing for him to learn. But then he remembered 
the Stuttgart debts of honour—after all, he was a gentleman and must earn 
money for those ; ‘so, since his fame as a conductor had spread, he obeyed a 
call to the opera-house in Prague, though the contract frightened him 
for still he was tormented by the dilemma of his youth—quiet, or the 
gathering of material. ‘‘ I don’t mind being tied by the leg from one month 
to another, but the thought, ‘ Here you’ve got to stay for a long time’ is a 
sort of Chinese torture. . . . Adjee, all ye fair dreams of Italy ! ” 

And yet, already a change had come over him. For now he realised the 
danger which threatened his genius ; and he, who hitherto had produced 
nothing of value, so clearly foresaw what his future achievement was to be 


that he wrote to a patron in these positively Goethean words : ‘‘ Never—_ 


and I lay my hand solemnly on my heart as I say it—never shall the world 
be deceived in the confidence that perhaps it reposes in me ; and should it 
ever appear as though for a moment I wanted to turn aside from the path 
I have entered on . . . then show me these lines as a sacred contract made 


by me with my art, and one which I shall strive to adhere to while I have a 
breath in my body.” 


Weber stayed in Prague three years—until he was thirty ; and his con- 


centration on this task, the way he raised a concern with a spiritless en- 
semble, a muddle-headed management, into one of the greatest of opera- 
houses, and that in a short time, is the first indication of the other Weber 
the man of energy, of conspicuous achievement—a reformer of the opera, 
before he had ever written an opera himself. 
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The stage-child revived in him—he breathed the air of his first home, 
the familiar machine began to run smoothly. He did everything himself, 
this new conductor. The small figure was relentless in the creation of a 
new ensemble, inexorable in the dismissal of incompetents and rebels ; 
every minute he would clamber up from the orchestra, altering scenery, 
costumes, wigs ; he had learnt the Czech language, so as to be able to order 
the staff about. “ The orchestra is in revolt ! Correspondence with all the 
new members, every one of the contracts, new regulations for orchestra 
and chorus, a muddled library to arrange and catalogue, and then the ever- 
lasting stream of people—it is indescribable. Scores to correct, decorations 
to plan out, the wardrobe, etc. . . . I get up at six a.m. and often work 
till midnight.” 

He altered the placing of the instruments to suit his notions of acoustics 
and optical effects ; would suffer no cuts for economy’s sake, and when they 
wanted to eliminate the second row of strings in the first Don Giovanni 
finale, he chose to pay out of his own pocket. Before the first nights he 
wrote articles for the public’s instruction in the principal newspapers, 
together with essays on orchestration for the purpose of winning the paper 
over to his novel ideas—a stream of energy went forth from the man, who 


_ was only half a romantic. 


His intrigues, too, underwent a transformation. His love-affair with the 


_ prima-ballerina, a coquette with red-golden hair who cast a favouring eye 


on the slim Lothario, led to the most frantic scenes of jealousy. “‘ Without 
her, no joy! With her, nothing but exasperation !”’ But soon a twenty- 
year-old girl made her appearance—Gretchen beside Imperia—and there 


was no end to the two women’s squabbles over their conductor. In 


Caroline Brandt’s girlish face there shone already that expression of material 
tenderness which an artist of thirty, longing for some tranquillity, is apt to 
be on the look-out for; and Weber, sacrificing freedom and pleasure, 
sought this young creature’s affection. After prolonged probation—such 
as his heroes were afterwards to undergo—he made a formal proposal. 
This was the first woman he had ever wished to make his wife, and it was 
because he felt himself to be at the turning-point of life, hoping for the 


3 serenity in which he might at last begin his real work. An earnestness 


hitherto unknown possessed him, and he wrote: “ How kindly, sincerely, 


4 fondly, do you speak—with what a perfect trust in the power of love ! 


4 


; 


Oh, that I could press you to my heart! . . . I will become a wholly 
different man, I will set myself to work with all my heart and all my 


. strength, I will show the world that my little mother-sweetheart need not 


be ashamed to acknowledge me as her dearest. . . . O be like this always ! 


You are the first woman in whom I have felt such absolute confidence, in 
whose love I entirely believe.” 


These last words, conclusive for a Don Juan, echoed for them both 


‘throughout the nine years they were to live together. If he were to marry 


her he must have—no matter how many vexations it entailed—a new and 
well-established position ; if she were to marry him she must—according 
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to his conception of marriage—be emancipated from professional life, must i] 
relinquish the stage. Her mother was given a pension and got out of the 
way; and when he had been appointed Master of the Royal Music in~ 
Dresden, Weber at thirty-one settled down with his young wife after 
fifteen years of vagabondage—wholly concentrated on his work. { 

German Royalty failed to recognise genius in the person of this purely 
German master, insulted it, drove it from them. In very truth they have 
him on their conscience—for to this impassioned man, for whose value a 
couple of musical aristocrats lost no time in answering, they displayed their 
anti-German predilections, their arrogance and avarice ; and the position 
has its tragi-comic side only because of Weber’s weakness in endeavouring © 
to win their favour. After the King of Wiirttemberg had insulted him, — 
banished him, imprisoned him, the Kings of Saxony and Prussia rivalled 
each other in humiliating him. For to them it was unforgivable that he 
had set two or three songs of Theodor Kérner’s, and thereby made them 
still more popular ; anyone who sang the cause of German freedom found 
no favour at German Courts. 

In vain did Count Bruhl, as Manager of the Berlin Opera House, en- 
deavour to obtain the great conductor. A certain General Witzleben, who 
put a spoke in his wheel, did not approve of the measure in any respect. 
When Weber then requested to be allowed to conduct his Cantata: 
“Refused. Witzleben.” When he sought to obtain the title of Royal 
Chamber-Composer : ‘‘ Refused. Witzleben.”’ Bruhl finally urged “ most 
respectfully, for the second time,” that they should summon “ the best 
German conductor living.” ‘‘ Refused. Witzleben.” 

Later, when Count Vitzthum wanted to bring him to Dresden, the 
Saxon Witzleben, one Einsiedel, made himself extremely troublesome. 
The “ said von Weber ” had written a cantata on a victory (Waterloo) in 
which the Saxons had had no part. “ Signed. Einsiedel.’’ Whereupon 
Vitzthum was instructed to expend less than the allocated 1,500 thalers, 
and to that end was to look out for “a cheaper candidate ” than this 
Weber. “ Signed. Einsiedel.”” And when he was appointed after all, the 
German had to contend for months with his Italian colleague before they 
would accord him equal rank. 

Weber was to write the festival-opera for the wedding of a Saxon Prince, 
began it, and suddenly received orders to cease—the Italian had been 
preferred. For the Queen’s birthday a cantata was ordered at short notice. 
Weber wrote it. It was not produced. When his first daughter was born 
the Master of the Royal Music begged the Royal couple, as was customary 
to stand sponsors, and looked for a Chamberlain and a Lady of Honour as 
the usual proxies. Who came? A groom of the chambers and a waiting- 
woman. Hideous spectacle for the artist and the Baron ! He never forgot 
but regrettably forgave it. At home Caroline, domesticated soubrette, now 
played the part of Mistress of the Royal Music. While their friends sat at 
wine she would sing a song to the piano ; Weber too was domesticated 
now, Outside the city, in the flowery glades of the Elbe valley, they had 
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rented a summer-villa ; two miles walk, and then Arcadia. There was the 
forest, and there were the deer ; above all, there was peace. No theatre, 
no rehearsals ; only the chase, the pet cats, a talking macaw, even a monkey 
which they had bought from a sailor in Hamburg because he was so like 
Spontini, the antagonist. Here they had the happiest of times, nearly all 
the summer, until the end came ; and whenever he said softly how fortu- 
nate they were, he would lift his cap and add : “‘ God guard us ! ” 

There he wrote his masterpieces—his three operas. 

Weber wrote Freischiitz between thirty-one and thirty-three ; before 
that, nothing to speak of. “If I should prove to have no variety in my 
ideas,’’ he wrote so early as twenty-six, “‘ I evidently lack genius. . . . My 
uncertainty makes me extremely unhappy. . .. If I can’t attain high 
individual rank I should prefer not to live, or else to earn my daily crust as 
a teacher of the piano.” He attacked Freischiitz with extraordinary 
serenity—position in life, marriage, summer-villa, all just as they should 
be, the music-paper spread ; and even the text was taken from a book of 
ghost-stories which ten years before had inspired him with the idea of an 
opera. So, perfectly peaceful in every way, he sat down and deliberately 
wrote act after act. 

_ A master-piece was the result, because Weber’s two elements were fused 
in the work—the troubadour and the stage-child, the orchestra-man and 
the lyric composer, folk-song and the new method. One must not reiterate 
a half-truth, even when experts have said it before one. Weber was only 
incidentally the originator of romantic opera. In so far as he got rid of the 
isolated number—first in Freischiitz, and still more in Euryanthe, where 
half an act will consist of one long musical development : in so far as he 
established the leit-motiv, in which respect he was the first to extend 
Gliick’s great discoveries, he did become the originator of the music- 
drama. All these things were new in 1820 ; to carry them out, Weber had 
to be as well the creator of a new method in instrumentation. 

_ He had to fight on two fronts for this work—against the Prussians and 
against the Italians. To the King in Berlin Freischiitz was recommended 
merely as “‘ written by a courtier’s son, and composed by the Court- 
musician von Weber—a very clever and beautiful fairy-operetta.”’ But 
Spontini, who was so omnipotent that the censorship forbade the Berlin 
newspapers to find fault with him in any respect—O enviable Spontini ! 
—intrigued against the German, and had his grand opera Olympia, with 
38 trumpeters on the stage, with enormous choruses and a pair of ele- 
phants, produced immediately beforehand at a cost of 20,000 thalers. 
BeGeser’ the German master, in his turn, had not grown up behind the 
scenes for nothing; he fussed about every property, demanded more 
realism from the producer: “‘ You must make the owls’ eyes glow like 
fury, and have convincing bats swooping about ; a ghost and a skeleton 
won’t satisfy me!” 
_ This premiere turned into a field-day ; for as the young people had not 
forgotten Weber’s three Songs of Freedom, they made the fairy-opera 
0 3 (@) 
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into a national battle-piece against the foreigner—and did not know in the 
least how right they were. That day neither King nor Court nor uniforms. 
were seen in the house ; but the young students, advocates of freedom from 
all time, were seated there, and so was intellectual Berlin—Mendelssohn, | 
Meyerbeer, Hoffman, Heine. Never before had a German opera (except 
Figaro) attained after years of performance what Freischiitz attained at a 
bound, And German gratitude ? When the Viennese begged Weber for 
a new opera, he first asked his King in Dresden whether he would not 
rather have it himself—and was repulsed. After Freischiitz had been played 
fifty times in Berlin and the Opera House had made 37,000 thalers, the 
master was sent a “‘ complimentary fee ” of 100 thalers. His indignation 
brought on a haemorrhage ; he returned the money and wrote: “ Ought 
one not to foreswear writing operas in Germany?” 7 
A single Prince behaved decently, and he was in fact crazy. Ludwig of — 
Bavaria commissioned in Dresden “‘ something from your sorcerer, that 
Weber,” and talked with him from his box, while the Court stood petrified. 
He journeyed to Vienna, where a blue-stocking urged on him a dull 
libretto ; Viennese music was split into two camps; he was offered the 
directorship of the German Opera House with the enormous salary of 
4,000 thalers. He hesitated, for he was beginning to brood over money and 
fame—how one was to get more of the one, and keep the other ; certain 
bourgeois traits were becoming intensified, and while consumption was 
sowing its seeds in him, he was thinking of the future of his dear ones. 
Then he returned, exhausted, to Dresden ; and stayed there apathetic- 
ally, scarcely working at all, for many months. His wife, after several 
miscarriages, gave birth to a boy. When he pulled himself together, he 
reflected that one ought to enjoy life since it is so brief ; and as he could no 
longer walk out to the summer-villa, he bought a horse and carriage which 
had, of course, to be the most elegant in Dresden. In this reckless brood- 
ing state he wrote the second of his great works, Euryanthe. q 
Not destiny alone, but the nation, is responsible for those numerous 
misconceptions to which genius, even in the after-ages, is exposed. The 
case of Wagner, and the case of Weber—typical examples of over- and 
under-estimation even after so many decades; and yet... still, o ‘A 
rather again, Frezschiitz supplants Walkiire in the hearts of the ‘people 
and the overture to Oberon comes home to German bosoms in a way that 
the overture to Parsifal does not. 
In Fretschiitz Weber for the first time achieved the fusion of his two. 


Rigoletto, his music and theirs were inextricably mingled. ‘“‘ I have not. 
hesitated,” he wrote, “ to make use of certain phrases from German folk- 
songs—I might say as a matter of necessity.” 


But none the less the technician’s expert knowledge made him ponder 
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: long and deeply. ‘I have thought much and deeply over what should be 
: the dominant phrase for the eerie element. . . . When, for instance, in 
Max’s arias the voice takes an ascending fourth while the accompaniment 
' modulates, whereas in the repetition . . . the fourth falls to a third and 
_ the accompaniment keeps in G-major, I had a good reason for it—Nature 
_ herself ! An ascending cadence is an effective device, but if one uses it 
when the emotional stress is slighter, one makes a mistake.” 
__ With Fretschiitz Weber had laid the foundations of the music-drama. 
_ But it had all been modestly done—a lyrical composer had simply used the 
novel form, the abounding inventive faculty, the melodic core, for some- 
_ thing which transcended the aesthetic norm instead of crushing the norm 
_ out of existence with theory as Wagner did. “‘ I could have got that tone- 
_ colouring much more frequently, for instance every time Max or Caspar 
enters. But if I had used the chase-motiv much oftener it would have 
_ ended by getting tiresome. . . . I had to remind the audience as often as 
_ possible of the ‘ Dark Powers’ by tonal and melodic devices.” 
_ This—in 1820—extremely novel device of the leit-motiv could only be 
made effective by a completely novel method of orchestration. When 
_ Samiel’s daemonic figure stalks weirdly to the sound of throbbing clarinets, 
_ the tremolo of the strings and drums, while the F-major of the horns con- 
_ fronts him with the ethical conception of things ; when Agatha swoons to 
the clarinet and oboe ; the night-storm in F-sharp minor in the magnificent 
_ finale to the scene of the wolves’ ravine ; and then again Agatha’s recita- 
_ tive between the divisions of her aria, the resolutions always observed, with 
- only an occasional suspension ; when Samiel speaks while Caspar sings 
_., . . all these were new and daring advances into the No Man’s Land of an 
original form of opera, all were unexpected efforts of colouring and 
chiaroscuro, appealing to the nervous system of a new-born century. 
Euryanthe went further still. Here we have the first example of a score 
composed from first to last on an intellectual basis. The whole drama is 
cast into the musical melting-pot, from the nebulous personages to the 
alternation of recitative and cantabile—inauguration of the “ unbroken 
flow of melody ” ; and though the work is hung insecurely upon a feeble 
libretto, and so never becomes a perfect whole, the most important 
"passages, such as the finale to the second act, leave all the Freischiitz 
innovations far behind, and enhance the novel device of the leit motzv. 
In only one respect is Wagner superior to his master—he was more 
vital, and did not begin his principal work until he was over forty, while 
Weber at nine-and-thirty came to his unhappy end. Wagner, dying at 
that stage, would have left behind him only the Hollander, Tannhduser, 
and Lohengrin ; Weber, working on to his seventies, would have estab- 
lished a new German opera, on whose Bayreuthian form the first and last 
truth was uttered by Friedrich Nietzsche so long as forty years ago. 
But it was precisely his creative reform-work which shattered Weber's 
j last energies. When in Euryanthe the lyric element yielded to the consum- 
‘mation of the truly musical, the Viennese sat listening in amazement, 
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went through all the gestures of a great public triumph—and let the opera 
fall dead immediately. tid | 

Then the master’s heart grew heavy. Excruciating rehearsals and 
quarrels in Vienna, followed by that pseudo-triumph, and then the 
confirmation of his foreboding that an initial success was difficult to follow 
up ; a bad cough, asthma, and the sense that he would not be able to realise 
his novel ideas—all made worse by embitterment at fresh mortifications — 

. . this was too much for the once blithe, light-hearted man. For more 
than a year he did not write a note of music, conducted merely as a set — 
task, held his peace or lamented : “‘ I have no desire for music-paper and 
pianoforte, and could very easily persuade myself that I had once been a 
tailor. . . . It would be a bad thing if this went on.” 

Vainly did Briihl try to bring Euryanthe to Berlin; the manager—this — 
time it was a certain Prince Wittengenstein—thwarted the permission — 
obtained from the King to summon Weber for rehearsals, and distinguished — 
himself by this immortal epigram: ‘‘ Whether an opera by Spontini, — 
Spohr, or Weber is performed, is a matter of complete indifference to me. — 
But it is mot a matter of indifference whether my arrangements are carried 
out or not. . . . Wittengenstein.” And when Weber declined the sub- 
sequent “‘ rush ” performance desired by Spontini: “ If Herr von Weber — 
should wish to take back his score, he cannot be refused permission to do 
so . . . and to me it will be very welcome, since then I shall hear no more 
of this unpleasant and tiresome business. . . . Wittengenstein.” 
Simultaneously the new Dresden manager—this time one Liittichau— 
was dealing out snubs and reprimands to the Leader of the Royal Band ; 
so that Weber, who paid for every insult with a piece of his lung, wrote with — 
gruesome humour: “I have a disease called snub-eruption, a horrible 
malady ! Every snub that I receive comes out on my skin.” 

When Euryanthe actually was put into rehearsal at Berlin, he could do 
no more than whisper, had to have an interpreter for speaking to the 
orchestra, and after the premiére his only regret was that he could not be > 
with his family for Christmas. His idyll was reft from him for the sake of 
money and fame; and in the end Wittengenstein wanted to cut down the ~ 
fees, considering the promised 800 thalers too much, and moreover medi- 
tating a “‘ cheaper person.” 

But foreign lands were clamouring for the master ; the opera-houses 
in Paris and London simultaneously made him offers for a new work. 
He must have thought of Haydn, Handel, Gliick, to whom the same had 
happened. He considered the matter for a long time, continually totting 
up figures with his pencil; then he decided for England, because a 
thousand pounds for opera and concerts was the bait; he even learnt 
English, so as to do the correspondence about it himself. 4 

The new work for London went very slowly. ‘ My Oberon has to bi 
finished by the winter. I am very ill, wretched beyond all words, and in 
capable of work of any kind. An ominous hoarseness, which I have bcen 


dosing for three months, may very well develop into chronic bronchitis. 
As God wills—! ” . 
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A dying man, he took his seat in the travelling-carriage, muffled to the 
chin in furs. His friends wanted to prevent his going, but he said : “‘ It’s 
all one. Whether I go or not, I am a dead man. Hush !—I know it... 
But if I go, my children will have some bread to eat when their father is 
dead, while if I stay they will starve. What would you do in my place ?” 
All his matter-of-course knightliness, his high-breeding, are in the words. 
But his wife, when they clapped-to the carriage-door, cried at her window 
above : “ It is the lid of his coffin I hear them closing ! ” 

In London, where he spent the last three months of his life amid plaudits 
and receptions, for ever reminded (to his vexation) of the resented Freis- 
chiitz, apathetic, conscious of little but home-sickness, he was besides 
tormented by the sense of being unrecognised in his native land, and he 
wrote these moving words to his wife: ‘‘ Tell Liittichau that the whole 
world does me honour—my King alone excepted!” Though mortally 
ill, he composed five more long numbers for Oberon. ‘‘ Now I’ve been 


_ fabricating music the whole morning, and must refresh myself by chatting 


a moment with my old woman. Though I really have nothing to tell her. 
but the old story of longing to be at home. . . . I’m no good at all in 
Society now. It’s all over with my gaiety, energy, joie de vivre! ... I 


_ gave myself leave to write to you only when I had finished my aria. So I 


was properly diligent, and it zs finished ; now there’s only a bit of the over- 
ture, and one more opera will be brought to the birth. God grant it may be 
some good ! I don’t think much of it, for I like my music less and less 
every day.” 
Then the dying man summoned his last energies. Twelve times, as his 
contract ordained, he conducted the opera; and gave four concerts in 
between, each five hours long. The two last were to bring in much money ; 
he organised them with a heavy heart. “I am counting days, hours, 
minutes, until we see one another again. We have often been separated 
before, and have certainly loved one another as well, but my longing this 


time is unlike any other time. . . . I can say truly that my heart beats out 


the moments . . . and I am so anxious about the result—these are the 
two last and ‘ principal editions,’ this concert and the benefit one. When I 
think of what they have cost me—and if they should not turn out a success 

. it would be lamentable. . . . Pray that the old father’s hopes, which 
are all on your account, may be fulfilled, and that I may be as lucky and. 


light-hearted as can be.” 


How nervous he was! how prescient of disappointment ! and when, to 


__ please a rich admirer, he set a poem of Moore’s to music, the failing hand 
_ could inscribe no more than the vocal part. 


The concert was almost empty. Weber had not been able to pay the 


obligatory visits ; moreover, some monarch or some merry-andrew attrac- 
ted Society elsewhere. Leaning upon his agent’s arm, he tottered to the 


conductor’s desk, but once there he rallied the orchestra to one more 
triumph. Then he improvised on the piano the accompaniments to those 


~ new lyrics. 
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That evening he collapsed. It was the twenty-sixth of May. His friends 
wanted to postpone his return, but he signed to them : “ I must go, I must 


get to my own people and see them once more—and then, God’s will be 
done |” Everything was ready ; he was to start on the sixth of June. The 
evening before he spent with a couple of intimates, sitting huddled in an 
easy-chair. Home to-morrow—at last, at last ! Weber talked and dreamed 
of nothing but that home-coming—happy in the mere prospect. When he 
went to bed, he stretched his long bony hand to both, would not have any- 
one sleep in his room, locked the door. Aa 

Next morning they had to break it in. He lay dead in his bed, as though 
asleep, his head upon the hand that used to hold the baton. 

Psychologically considered, Weber is as little related to Wagner on the 
one hand as to Schumann on the other, though both are for differing 
reasons in his succession. The easily comprehensible Schumann, 
especially, by no means points us back to the sublimer Weber. Weber is 
unmodern ; that it is possible to possess together with perfect sanity, the 
subtlest nerves, knowledge of the human soul, and yet a heart that sings, 
our present age is disinclined to believe. If one leaves the daylight of 
philologie for the twilight of spiritual affinities, Weber will be found in close 
relation to the hymeneal Correggio, whose magic, it is true, he but seldom 
achieved. He is flanked on both sides by Schubert and Chopin. 

All three died young—Chopin, like Weber, in his fortieth year. Schu- 
bert, in some respects opposed to Weber’s theories, has not a rival when his 
total achievement is considered, and it was he who brought to perfection 


in every other branch of German music what Weber had begun in the © 


lyric drama. If we could compare the spirit of German music with that of 
any other nationality, we have but to hear Weber after hearing Chopin. 
As lyric composers they were equally gifted, as the composers of love- 
music they were poles apart. In one we find the sentimental adolescent 
swayed by sensual passion ; in the other a young man lit by the clear flame 
of knightly ardour. Beside the Slav lyricist, voluptuously panting, stands 
the dramatically-stirred descendant of gallant aristocrats—we are listening 
to a cavalier, a singer, and a dancer of the flower of Austria, pleasure- 
loving, lithe, with beautiful teeth. 

Little of what he wrote for the concert-hall will survive—the fine 
clarinet-concerto, the Conzertstiick for the piano. Of the rest—not more 
Pre a couple of works ; but for a poet to survive in four poems is no little 
thing. 

Supremely first come the three overtures—the essence of his dramatic 
quality. Based on the principles of Gliick and later of Wagner, yet in 
wholeness surpassing everything that those two masters of the prelude 
attained before and after him. For with the exception of the overture to 
Figaro—a miracle, and therefore comparable to nothing else—these three 
works are beyond comparison. All the breath-taking spell is in them of 
that terribly beautiful moment in which some thousand human beings sit 
before the mysterious curtain-folds, awaiting the longed-for marvels. In 
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these compositions beats the heart of every personage who is eventually 
to play his part ; and it beats with absolute convincingness, though the 
great colourist suffuses it with the iridescent beauty of his orchestration. 
The soul of Carl Maria von Weber transcends by very far, in these, the 
issues of the opera—in these the blitheness and the fear within his own 
human heart are imprisoned in sound. 

During the Freischiitz period Weber, then thirty-two, wrote the Invi- 
tation to the Waltz. No one who has seen it will forget the significance 
stamped upon that music by the Russian dancers in The Spirit of the 
Rose. But what lies at its heart is rarer, more precious ; and Weber him- 
self set that stamp upon it. The male dancer hesitatingly approaches, the 
lady discourages him; he grows more insistent, and now she permits 
him to address her. But still she is not encouraging, and his ardour in- 
creases—what he wants is to dance with her. She hesitates, he almost im- 
plores ; so be it then, and they come forward, take their places—the most 
subtle of pauses before they begin. What they then dance to is the first of 
all the Viennese waltzes. Hundreds were to be modelled on it. Then it 
turns into a sort of minuet, with a maze of low curtseys. In between carols 
a secret melody, sung by no one ; for while all the rest are whirling to the 
village-fiddler’s tune, the man is whispering his avowals and she is answer- 
ing only by a pressure of his arm. Then dangers threaten, the world seems 
reeling round them; but with invisible hand the dramatist keeps the 
protagonists locked in their pseudo-battle, and sweeps them upward to the 
height of his tempestuous ecstasy. When that is all over, a long pause 
simulates an end, the old ritual asserts itself—the pair step softly back, a 
low bow, silence. Once more she is the Court-lady, unapproachable. The 
male dancer effaces himself—back to where the wood broadens into 
pasture, back to his borderland lit by the silver dusk, back to shepherd and 
forester, glade and thicket. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC HEROES 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—Miss Lily B, Campbell in the December Lonpon Mercury challenges me to 

substantiate my criticism of her book Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes which appeared in 
August wherein I remarked that ‘“‘ she would have doubtless have observed with interest that 
some of her views have been confirmed in works published before her own book appeared.” 
The studies to which I referred were the edition of Lavater’s Of Ghostes by Professor Dover — 
Wilson and Miss. May Yardley, and my own edition of Breton’s Melancholike Humours. 
Both were published in 1929. In her preface Miss Campbell implied that the study of 
Elizabethan thought had been, on the whole, unduly neglected. Her words are : 


The line of inquiry launched by Professor Dowden [in 1907] called attention to the need 
for understanding Elizabethan psychology if we were to interpret Shakespeare’s characters 
aright. And although Hamlet and Othello, Lear and Macbeth are still psycho-analysed 
or enrolled with pro-Germans or classified with the Rotarians according to the precon- 
ceptions of the critic, yet since the Dowden paper there have been spasmodic attempts 
to study one or other of the Shakespearean characters in something of the light in which 
Shakespeare must have thought of them. In the papers of Professor Stoll this desire has 
been particularly apparent. Further studies by Professor Hardin Craig and Professor 
M. W. Bundy have indicated a tendency to go more curiously into the matter. A recent 
thesis by Miss Ruth Anderson, which I have only seen since completing this manuscript, 
carries the study further. 


As this thesis was dated March, 1927, it seemed to me likely that Miss Campbell has not seen 
either of the two editions mentioned ; otherwise she would have noted that her own interest 
in Elizabethan thought was shared by others. If, however, I have wronged Miss Campbell 
in this matter, I hasten to offer my apology.—Yours, etc. | 
King’s College, W.C.2. G. B. Harrison 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK EXHIBITION 


(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—The letter you published in your January issue in which “ Paul Beaujon ”’ pleads 
Sis London as the next centre for the International Book Exhibition will certainly win 
acceptance on general principles. There are many obvious advantages, both cultural and 
economic, in holding the Exhibition here, and we ventured to stress that point in a recent 
letter to The Times. ‘The formation of a suitable committee presents little difficulty, but it is 
of little use forming that Committee and announcing its composition to the world, until we 
can be sure that adequate financial support will be forthcoming and adequate accommoda- 
tion available. For of exhibitions it may be said with certainty, that they should be done well 
or not at all. Better the Exhibition be held at Lhassa or in Paraguay than badly in London. 

We have made tentative enquiries and so far none of the responsible organisations which 
should sponsor the expense of the Exhibition has shown any inclination to do so. To 
approach the Government without such assurance is out of the question. There is reason to 
believe that the North Court at the Victoria and Albert Museum could be secured as accom- 
modation, even though South Kensington is by no means an ideal centre, and other halls 
have claims for consideration, but we reiterate that the financial aspect is by far the most 
important. Whence is the money to come ?—Yours, etc. : 
40, Museum Street, W.C.1. Noe. CAarrINGTON 

STANLEY UNWIN 
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MARK RUTHERFORD 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Will you allow me to correct some errors in the account of my father (Mark 
Rutherford) published in the January Lonpon Mercury under the title of A Hero to 
His Valet ? 

He went to the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt at the age of 17 not 14. 

He was transferred to the Admiralty in 1858 not 1868. He retired from the Admiralty 
at the age of 60 not 71. His twin children were not born when he was at Somerset House. 
They were born in 1869, eleven years after he had left Somerset House. 

The mention of these twins implies that they were his only children. He had four others, 
the twins were the youngest of his children. 

The date of his retirement from the Admiralty was 1892 not 1902. 

His translation of Spinoza’s Ethics was published in 1883 not 1880. 

It is incorrect to say he never wrote anything till he was nearly fifty, for he had written a 
pamphlet and much for the newspaper press earlier than this. 

I lived at home till I was twenty-two, after that I constantly visited my parents, travelled 
with my father and went for very many walks with him, but I know of no evidence that my 
mother, whom my father loved dearly, did not care for poetry, nor that my father’s life was 
drab and unhappy, although it was to him a great sorrow that she became afflicted with a 
slow paralysis that ultimately killed her. 

Shortly before the completion of his 77th year he had a severe operation. He died a little 
over four years later. Between these dates he had some nervous symptoms, but a completely 
wrong impression is conveyed by writing that he was “‘ subject to the most terrible attacks of 
hysteria and of a type of persecution mania.”’ He was as clear and sane mentally as any person 
IT have ever met. 

The statement that each morning for over fifty years he spent the hours from 5.30 to 8 
reading the Bible or Shakespeare I know to be incorrect, for I was often with him. 

May I add that both in print and orally he denied that the characters in his books were 
portraits of particular people ?—Yours, etc. 

38, Wimpole Street, W.1 W. Hae-WuITE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(To the Editor of THe LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Arundell Esdaile’s letter to you on the subject of the words “edition ’ and 
“impression ” offers further evidence (if that be needed) of the necessity for a new defi- 
nition of their meaning. His uses of them are not “‘ exact and logical ” as he asserts, nor do his 
explanations tally, as he supposes, with those of the Publishers’ Association. on 
~ Mr. Esdaile says that “for a considerable time all or practically all competent biblio- 
graphers have consistently understood by ‘ edition ’ all copies from one setting of the text. 
I am content to stand, with your contributor Mr. I. A. Williams, with Mr. Michael Sadleir 
and Mr. T. J. Wise, outside the host of ‘‘ practically all competent bibliographers,”” but I 
should like to point out, to your readers and to Mr. Esdaile, first, that his particular exact 
and logical ” use of the term has prevailed only since 1897, and that his “ considerable time 
is, therefore, something under 35 years, as against the two hundred and more during which a 
contrary use prevailed ; and second, that if his usage were applied to modern and nineteenth- 


_ century books, we should have to include as the first editions of the majority all those copies, 
‘now regarded and marked as the second editions, which are “ printed from one setting of the 


text ” with the original copies. f ; 
The disadvantages of the word “ impression ” have become so plain during recent years 
that Messrs. Methuen, Heinemann, Cassell, Lane, Gollancz and Bles are united in not using 


it—Yours, etc. 


17, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. A. J. A. Symons 
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PHILOBIBLON 


(To the Editor of THz LonDON MErcurY) 


IR,—I have in preparation a bibliography of all manuscripts and printed editions of 
Richard de Bury’s Philobiblon, as well as of the literature on the work and its author. I 
shall be much obliged to your readers, if they will inform me about all privately printed 
publications, articles in periodicals and newspapers, reviews, etc., etc.—Yours, etc. 
HERBERT REICHNER (Editor of Philobiblon). 
6, Strohmayergasse, Vienna, VI, Austria 


THE SPIRIT LAMP 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRY) 


Gee correspondent Mr. Beresford Chancellor is mistaken in saying that Lionel 
Johnson’s beautiful poem A Friend, which appeared under my editorship in The Spirit 
Lamp had any reference to Harry (H. B.) Irving. It was written about a friend whose name 
I believe was Malise Graham, and who had been dead for at least two years when the poem 
was written. The text of the poem shows that it refers to a dead friend. 

When Lionel Johnson’s first collected volume of Poems was published by Elkin Mathews 
a year or two later, every poem in the book was dedicated to one or other of his friends. One 
of them was dedicated to me and another (the poem in question, A Friend) was dedicated to 
Harry Irving. Hence Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s misapprehension. In those days it was 
the fashion to dedicate poems in a collection to various friends. I followed the fashion 
myself when my first volume of poetry was published in 1896 in Paris by Le Mercure de 
France with French prose translations. 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor says : ‘‘ the reason for the discontinuance of the Spirit Lamp 
is to be referred to the private affairs of the editor who left Oxford about this time.’’ What 
happened was simply that when I went down in 1893 I could not find anyone sufficiently 
public-spirited to undertake the not inconsiderable cost of keeping it going. It had quite a 
respectable circulation by that time, but it did not “ pay,” chiefly, I suppose, because I 
gave up accepting advertisements in obedience to an instinct which has never left me. It 
has always been my dream of bliss to edit a paper and to have no advertisements. I did not 
pay my contributors. Most of them were personal friends. The others responded at once — 
to requests for contributions. In those happy days if one wanted anything one asked for 
it and invariably got it !—Yours, etc. 

ALFRED DOUGLAS 
35, Fourth Avenue, 
Hove, Sussex. - 


A CORRECTION 


(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury). 


IR,—In an article in THE LONDON Mercury for February, I made a quotation from 
JPlato, Rep. 328. A. “Aaumddia Eyovrec Siad’dcovow ddAfAotg”, but the printer had 
his own idea of Greek and printed “ Siad’amaovaw” as “ 8’ 10d’ doovow”. He also 
attributed the words to “‘ Mat” (?S. Matthew) instead of Plato. May I call attention to this — 
aberration ?—Yours, etc. 


1, New Court, a 
Temple, E.C.4. GINALD BLOMFIELD 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES ; : : 
N important and extremely well produced privately printed book, which 
reached me some few months ago and has gone, I fear, too long un- 
acknowledged, is A Catalogue of the Altschul Collection of George Meredith 
in the Yale University Library. This is compiled by Miss Bertha Coolidge, 

who appears to have done her work very competently, and has a short introduction 

by Professor Chauncey Brewster Tinker, who is among the most distinguished of 
living American academic writers on English literature. ‘There is also a preface 
by Mr. Frank Altschul, who tells how, when an undergraduate, he was led into form- 
ing his collection by his interest in Diana of the Crossways and in the relation of that 
imaginary lady to Mrs. Norton, the poetess. Mr. Altschul tells an amusing story of 
how, having come to an end of his investigation of the life of Mrs. Norton, he thought 
that some letters and manuscripts of hers might be of interest to one of her nieces 
whom he was invited to meet at dinner. Being a very generous man (as it appears 
to me) he made the papers into a parcel, and slipped it into his overcoat pocket, with 
the intention of presenting them to the lady in question. She, however, on being told 
by Mr. Altschul that he had long taken an interest in her aunt, remarked, in an 
astonished voice, ‘‘Aunt Carrie ? Why, she is dead, isn’t she ?”’ So, not unnaturally, 
the gift was never made. Mr. Altschul’s generous instincts were not, however, 
permanently thwarted, as this catalogue shows. The Norton manuscripts are not 
described in it, being really rather outside the main collection, but they did, in fact, 
accompany the munificent gift, to Yale University Library, of the remarkable col- 
lection of Meredith’s books and manuscripts here described by Miss Coolidge. The 
catalogue is divided into five main sections. The first deals with the manuscripts 
and autograph letters, among the former being those of The Amazing Marriage 

(in an early unpublished version), One of Our Conquerors, Fump-to-Glory Fane and 

The Tragic Comedians. In this section, too, a most interesting item is formed by 184 

pages of notes made by Meredith upon manuscripts which he read for the firm of 


Chapman and Hall. Some works by authors since famous are in these notes treated 


with contemptuous dismissal. Of Mr. Abel, by W. H. Hudson, for example, Meredith 
wrote: “ Cannot be recommended ; inoffensive but without colour of the country 
described or grip of the characters’; but on the same writer’s The Naturalist in 
La Plata, the comment is: “ Excellent, well-observed or gathered, instructive—to 
be recommended.” Incidentally, what happened to Mr. Abel ? Was it never publish- 
ed, or did it appear under another title ? I am not widely enough read in Hudson’s 
work to be able to answer that question. After the autograph letters (which are re- 
markable and numerous) come the printed edition of Meredith’s books, beginning 
with his first wife’s copy of the Poems of 1851. After these we have the periodicals, 
etc., containing contributions by Meredith, and then come the two concluding sec- 
tions of the Catalogue, Miscellanea and Bibliography. This is a fine gift Mr. Altschul 
has made to Yale, and Miss Coolidge’s catalogue of it is a valuable piece of work. 


ROM the Alcuin Press, Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, comes A Biblio- 
graphy and Critical Survey of The Works of Henry Williamson. This small book 
has been compiled by Mr. I. Waveney Girvan and it has “ Authentic bibliographical 
annotations by Another Hand.” Far be it from me to guess whose that other hand 
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may be, but it has succeeded in adding a rather sharp-flavoured spice to Mr. Girvan’s 
dish. Special mention is made of editors who missed opportunities of publishing Mr. 
_ Williamson’s work, or of persons who did not acknowledge autographed copies of his 
works. At least one of these reproofs seems well-merited, and they are amusing to 
| tread. Yet, on reflection, their effect is not good. Every young author suffers rebuffs, 


7 


~ 


e 


: 


even unkindness, but these are not always recorded in print, without any mention of 

the encouragements and kindnesses which a young author also generally receives. 
_ Was Mr. Williamson so uncommonly unlucky as these annotations suggest ? Were 
no elder men of letters kindly, no editors encouraging ? One would gather not from 

this book. As for the collations and other technical parts of the bibliography, Mr. 

Girvan seems to have done these competently, but Mr. Williamson will, one hopes, 

write many more books, and it seems early in his career for him to be enshrined in a 
_half-guinea bibliography which must, in the normal course of things, comparatively 
soon come to be a record of only a small portion of his writings. 


: I MUST not allow that centenary feeling to fade away from the world before 
_ 4 recording in these notes the appearance of Messrs. S. H. Williams and Falconer 
-Madan’s A Handbook of the Literature of the Rev. C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), 
which is published by the Oxford University Press at two guineas a copy. The book 
_ was begun, it appears, as a second edition of Mr. Williams’s Bibliography of the Works 
_ of Lewis Carroll, which appeared in 1924; but the new edition grew and expanded 
upon such very much more elaborate lines than its predecessor that it was decided 
_to give it a new title, and to let it appear boldly for what it was—a new work. The 
_ Handbook contains well over three hundred closely printed pages and gives an account 
_of all Dodgson’s pieces, and their various editions, printed both in his lifetime and 
since, whether in England or in America. There is a selection of short pieces by or 
about him which are either printed for the first time, or reprinted from sources not 
easily available. There are numerous illustrations, and a whole collection of supple- 
ments. These last deal with such matters as Memoirs, Portraits, Dramatizations, 
Musical Settings, Abridgments, Parodies and the principal collections of Carrolliana. 
There is also, among the supplements, an essay on the early issues of Alice and 
Through the Looking-Glass, which is important as setting out clearly the early history 
of these books. But there still remains unexplained the mystery of why Dodgson had 
‘the first edition (dated 1865) suppressed because he was dissatisfied with the printing 
of the illustrations, and replaced it with a second edition (dated 1866) in which the 
impressions of the illustrations are—in the opinion of every competent person that 
‘has compared the two books—decidedly inferior to those they replace. Probably 
this will never be explained. The story of the suppressed sheets being sold to the firm 
of Appleton, and issued by it inAmerica with a cancel title-page, is also a highly curious 
one, which seems to have something unexplained behind it. 


: YOTES ON SALES ae 

(XN January 27th and 28th the American Art Association sold by auction, in New 
\_J York, 168 chosen printed books and manuscripts from the Marquess of Lothian’s 
ibraries at Blickling Hall, Norfolk, and Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian. The total 
realised on the two days was $410,545, of which the eighty-nine lots sold on the first 
day were responsible for no less than $356,260, or about £102,000 at the current rate 
of exchange. This is not a record for a single day’s sale, for it is beaten by the £110,000 
paid for 108 lots on the first day of the Britwell Sale, December 16, 1919. ‘The Lothian 
le result is, however, sufficiently remarkable, and shows that the predictions of 
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failure, which were made by some people on this side of the Atlantic, were entirely 
unjustified. The sale was a great success—though, of course, it is quite open to any- 
one, who cares to do so, to argue that an even higher figure would have been reached 
in London. And in the case of one particular lot, at least, there is something to be said 
for that view. I refer to the fine early illuminated Psalter, made about 1310 by Jo ann 
Tykill, Prior of Worksop Monastery, in Nottinghamshire. This fetched the very hig 
figure of $61,000, at which price it was bought by the Rosenbach Company. It ha ; 
now, according to an announcement in the daily press, been acquired by the New York 
Public Library “ through the generous aid of one of the members of the board and of 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach ”—and the Library is to be congratulated most heartily upon 
its acquisition. Why I suggest that possibly this manuscript might have sold for an 
even higher sum in London is because it was entirely unknown to British scholars, 
no one of whom had ever set eyes on it. Its description in the catalogue came as an entire 
surprise. Clearly it is a thing of the very greatest interest, especially to English people, 
and had English scholars been able to examine it at their leisure (as they would, had 
the manuscript been on view in London), it is quite possible that a big effort would have 
been made to acquire it for one of our national museums. This would have brought 
an entirely new factor into the bidding, which might have had a great effect on the 
price realised. For, let the reader mark, it is now being said (how truly I know not) 
that this is a finer manuscript than the Bedford Book of Hours, which brought 
£33,000 (almost twice as much) at Sotheby’s in 1927. The same argument might be 
applied to another surprise item in the Lothian sale, an eighth-century English psalter 
in uncial characters, which fetched $23,000. To the Blickling Homilies, for which 
$55,000 was paid, the argument is not so clearly applicable, for the manuscript was" 
well known and did not depend upon its beauty for its value, but rather upon its” 
literary importance. Yet I would like to suggest, as regards the three manuscripts" 
mentioned, that each of them had an especial interest and value to English 
people, and that it was something of a national misfortune that they were auctioned 
under conditions which made their acquisition for a British national collection even” 
more difficult than it might otherwise have been. One does not wish to blame Lord 
Lothian unduly. There are probably circumstances connected with the sale of which 
the public knows nothing—moreover even ministers of the Crown may sometimes 
find that money is a consideration. All that one can fairly say is that it is a very great 
pity these three manuscripts could not have been sold in London—but as regards the 
rest of the items in the sale, if Lord Lothian was satisfied that he could get more for 
them in America than in England, why then he was clearly justified in sending them 
over the Atlantic to be sold. Though, on the other hand, one can quite see that if 
would have been an excellent thing, from the point of view of the various branches of 
the English rare book trade (which is not having an easy time at present), if such an 
important sale as this one could have been held in London. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


: THE NEXT INTERNATIONAL BOOK EXHIBITION 


T seems likely that the third International Exhibition of Printed Books, about 

which Paul Beaujon wrote in the January number of THe LoNpDoN Mercury to 

urge that it should be held in London, will after all take place at Florence in 1934. 

Perhaps that is as well ; for in the present straits of our own country and of the 

~ world, no one of less calibre than a Mussolini would either command the resources or 

have the driving power necessary for the organisation of such an exhibition on the 

scale which it demands. It should then become London’s turn in 1937 ; and in 1940 

we may look forward to a printing exhibition on a vast scale in Germany—presumably 

at Mainz—to celebrate the fifth centenary of the invention of the craft. Instead, 

_ therefore, of organising an exhibition in London we must take steps towards making 

the best possible show in the British section at Florence. Both at Leipzig and in 

_ Paris the English exhibit, although excellent in quality, was so little representative 

_ and so badly staged that it gave a very poor notion of recent book-production in 

_ England. The organisers of the forthcoming exhibition at Florence are already moving 

_ to secure the co-operation of Continental countries, and, no doubt, they will come to 

_ England before long to arrange for an English section. When they do so, let us re- 

spond to their invitation with alacrity, and get together a British exhibit which, while 

_ representing the best work of the day, will foreshadow the great show which, as we 
_hope, will be held in London three years later. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE PRINTER 


ENROSE’S ANNUAL* for 1932 once more reviews the progress made in the 

various methods of photographic reproduction during the previous twelve- 

_ months, and provides at a wonderfully low price an admirable series of examples for 

- any printer who has the good sense and the enterprise to adapt to his own work what 

_ he may see and read in these pages. To some of us many of the processes here shown 

_ or described may stand for the mammon of artistic unrighteousness ; and we letter- 

press printers especially may feel a little uncomfortable at the editor’s note on “ The 

Progress of Photo-composing,” by which light focussed through a lense will replace 

_ both the compositor’s case and the composing machine. He writes of the Uhertype 
system that: 

we cannot help feeling that here is an invention, which in the fullest sense of the words is 

going to be epoch-making. We hope that when our next volume appears we shall be able 

to give a complete account of Edmond Uher’s great invention together with examples of 

work done with it. 


In the duel, if there is one, between typographic and photographic methods, the 
letterpress man gets one back in the information that text-matter may now be printed 
by offset without employing photography. In an example of “ Rotaprint ” which 

accompanies the editor’s note, he tells us : 
the matter was set in Monotype and an impression taken direct on a planographic print- 
ing surface—an extremely thin litho plate measuring eight-thousandths of an inch in 
- thickness—and printed by offset. Further it is stated that it is possible to make the type- 
impression on the zinc by means of a letterpress or cylinder machine. 


* Percy Lund. Humphries & Co. 8s. 
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Whatever our misgivings or regrets may be at the supplanting of the craftsman by 
the camera and the machine—and the editor remarks complacently that : é 
The probability is that photo-engraving will tend to become more and more a mechanical 
process— 4 


there can be no question that the spirit of photography, duly exorcised, may and doe J 
render immense service to book-production, even on its higher plane. If it dispenses" 
with the artist’s work in one way or another, it affords a much wider opening for it 
in many more ; and a study of what is good or bad in the many examples of methods of — 
illustration printed in this volume show that whatever is good in them is owed to the 
artistry that has been used in their making. It lies with the artist to study these 
methods and make them his servants rather than suffer them to become his sup- 
planters. ; 


MODERN FACE TYPE 


the “‘ old face ”’ is easily recognized when the two faces are shown side by side, 
it is difficult to analyse the points in which they differ and still more to describe them 
in words. In an excellent article in Penrose Mr. A. F. Johnson indicates the principal - 
features in which the differences lie, and notes also the origin and development of the ~ 


modern letters are “‘ flat, thin, and unsupported.” In the lower case the same flat, — 
thin serifs are found at the tops of ascending letters, such as h and 1, and on m, n, 
randu; the foot-serifs of d and u also have become horizontal, and in some modern 
faces there is a similar foot-serif to b and a top serif on the right of g. Another point 
of difference is the contrast between the thick and thin strokes, with the thickest part 
in the mathematical centre, as in the capital C and the lower case e. ‘‘ Mathematical — 
neatness and regularity ”’ are another note of the modern face, seen especially in the 
uniform width of the capitals, compared with the “‘ pleasing variations ” in the width 
of those of the old face. Mr. Johnson finds the origin of the modern face in the 
‘romain du roi” designed for the Royal Printing House in Paris at the end of the — 
seventeenth century by Philippe Grandjean, who introduced into his type certain 
features which the letters had assumed at a much earlier date at the hands of the 
engravers and writing-masters. It was forbidden to copy the “ romain du roi,” and 
so it was not until 1784 that Firmin Didot produced the first fully developed modern 
face roman. His new type was imitated by other French founders and by Bodoni 
of Parma, whose Manuale Tipografico of 1816 “ contains the finest display of the 
classical modern-face ever issued.” Mr. Johnson traces a tendency to the modern — 
face in the types of Baskerville, Fry, Martin & Bell; but finds a striking contrast . 
between’s Bell’s beautiful letter and “‘ what we regard ” as our first modern-face 
first shown by Robert Thorne in his specimen book of 1803, which became popular 
—“though it is difficult to understand why ”—and set up a standard which prevailed 
throughout the nineteenth century. * 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 


DEE SFINE ARTS 


PUBLICATIONS 


es Sa OF FRENCH PAINTING. By Ctive BeLy. Chatto & Windus. 
s. 6d. 


FRENCH PAINTING. By R. H. Wizensxr. The Medici Society. 30s. 


AN OUTLINE OF FRENCH PAINTING, By R. H. Wicenski. Faber & Faber. 
25. 


A LETTER ON THE FRENCH PICTURES. By Raymonp Mortimer. Hogarth 
Ftess. 15. 


THE FRENCH MASTERS. By Horace Surep. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH PAINTING. By ALan CLutron-Brock. 
Chapman & Hall. 8s. 6d. 


; HE occasion for these books on French painting has been the exhibition at 

Burlington House and the books are designed for the guidance of visitors to 
the exhibition. A history, however, which is thus written ad hoc need not differ 
from any other history, and should not be judged by different standards. Yet neither 
Mr. Clive Bell nor Mr. Wilenski has, in writing his books, quite lived up to the 
standards of his own art criticism. Knowing that they were carrying out an ad hoc 


_ commission, they have been a little lax in the writing which shows definite signs of 
_ hurry. There is probably a further complication with Mr. Clive Bell whose distaste 
_ for the historical style and historical disquisitions had led him to go out of his way to 
be “ different.” The historical style and attitude can produce dismal enough results, 


but Mr. Bell’s deliberate profanities of style are a poor alternative. And it is a pity, 


_ because Mr. Bell has a great deal to say that is worth saying. 


" 


In many ways Mr. Bell and Mr. Wilenski complement each other. Mr. Bell is 
always eager to make a judgment and is perhaps a little too ready to abstract the 
valuation from its historical environment. Mr. Wilenski’s strongest point is his power 
of seeing connections between facts which bring fresh life into history and of making 
apt comparisons between the present and the past. And he has an interest in studying 
the minor masters and searching out their rare moments of inspiration which Mr. 


Bell, in his impatience, is inclined to overlook. 


Mr. Bell starts with a definition of the peculiar characteristics of French painting. 
He points out that the term French, when applied to painting, is more than a geo- 
graphical demarcation : it does stand for certain definite and unique traits. French 
painting, Mr. Bell contends, is humane in the sense of not being visionary and of 


_ loving the good things of this world, is polished and tasteful, always avoiding extremes 
and is content to remain painting. The danger of such definitions is that they apply 
_ to one period more than another. Thus Mr. Bell’s definition has only a bare applica- 


tion to French mediaeval art and it may be untrue of the French art of the future. 


- Nevertheless Mr. Bell does extract some of the distinctive qualities of French paint- 


ing of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries which are in fact the most 


_ important period. Mr. Bell never lacks courage and his hatreds are as pronounced as 
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his enthusiasms. Yet he is usually on the right lines, and if he“dismisses rather per- 
emptorily the art of Fontainebleau and Versailles and the portraits of the Clouet 
School, there is a good deal of justification for this attitude which provides a healthy 
corrective to antiquarian sentimentality. Mr. Bell’s remarks about Poussin and — 
Watteau are admirable. While he does not altogether discard the familiar phrases — 
about Poussin’s classical bias and intellectual attitude and Watteau’s idealisation of 
eighteenth-century picnics, he points out that Poussin’s driving motive was emotional 
and not intellectual, and that Watteau’s poetry was expressed in the magic of his 
forms and colours. If Mr. Bell likes, he can, while stoutly proclaiming himself a — 
sciolist, join in the researches of the scholars, as witness his suggestion of the influence 
of Velasquez upon M. Le Nain and his interesting discussion of the question — 
whether Poussin and Claude Lorrain would have met each other at Rome. 

The most disappointing chapter in Mr. Bell’s book is precisely that dealing with the _ 
nineteenth-century painting which he himself regards as the crowning point of all — 
French painting. He wastes time reiterating that his space is limited and that he has 
written on the subject elsewhere and confines himself to general remarks on the 
Impressionist and Post-Impressionists. 

Mr. Wilenski’s book is sumptuously illustrated with 12 plates in colour and 228 in 
monochrome. It covers the whole ground, giving the history of the artists’ lives as 


well as of their work. The book is, however, not so much a continuous history asa 


series of notes, and it is written in the shorthand style of annotations. Mr. Wilenski 
has developed a critical standpoint which enables him to cast his net wide without — 
compromising his final aesthetic judgment. The greatest art, in his view, is pre- 
eminent for its architectural qualities and for being a microcosm. The full implica- 
tions of the last term are nowhere explained, but it is applied to the art of Poussin, 
Chardin and Cézanne. Mr. Wilenski is prepared to recognise other values, which, 
although lower in the hierarchical scale, are not unattractive. This permits the in- 
clusion of the portrait-painters of the French Courts, such as Clouet, Largilliére and 
Mignard. Some of the most interesting passages of Mr. Wilenski’s book deal with 
these minor artists, and he is always at his best when free vein is given to his historical 
instincts. The chapter on the founders of the Academy might have been a fine piece 
of satirical writing had a little more trouble been devoted to it. In addition to the 
class of secondary painters, there is discernible in Mr. Wilenski’s work a third, more 
shadowy class, which occupies a neutral zone. It is possible that Mr. Wilenski has 


merely withheld his judgment as he regards the painters concerned principally of _ 


historical importance. The founder of the Academy, Le Brun, occupies this zone : 
so does Monet. The latter is treated very sympathetically, but we are left in doubt 
whether or not Mr. Wilenski agrees with the high place usually assigned to Monet. 
This is by no means an academic question. In other cases Mr. Wilenski rather goes 
out of his way to launch an attack. The unoffending Corot comes in for unmerited 
censure as the first imitator of photographs (surely the cart before the horse) and 
Degas is reduced to a position of merely historical importance as the master of 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Mr. Wilenski has not given sufficient weight to Corot’s early 
Rome landscapes, of which, fortunately, there are several in the exhibition at Burling- 
ton House. In comparing Degas with Toulouse Lautrec he loses sight of those quali- 
ties in Degas which do not appear at all in Lautrec and concentrates on the decorative 
and psychological aspects which Lautrec intensified. The advocacy of Lautrec, 
however, is interesting and inspires a desire for closer acquaintance with his work. 

In the pamphlet published by Messrs. Faber & Faber, Mr. Wilenski offers an out- — 
line of French painting written backwards, that is to say starting with modern work. | 
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It is an independent treatise and in no sense an abbreviation of the larger volume. 
Written in a more polemical spirit, giving more doctrine and less fact, it is a stimulat- 
ing little book and well worth reading. Mr. Wilenski often tends to bully his readers 
into acquiescence by amazing abstract terms concealing a bias. When introduced 
with dogmatic confidence these heavy phrases convey a feeling that there must be 
something corresponding to them in reality. For instance he criticises Cézanne’s 
card players on the strange ground that : 


the faces of the men are so definitely differentiated that we feel a conflict between the 
Romantic interest in differences between individual faces and the classical contempt of 
individual features that disturb the formal concept of generic heads . . . the symbols for 
the heads are not homogeneous... in pure classical painting all the faces and heads have 
the same generic character .. . 


Preserve us from pure classical painting ! 

Mr. Raymond Mortimer writes a letter to the gracious hostess of a country house 
about the manner in which the French exhibition should be approached. It is a 
charming and witty essay in aesthetics (without using that nasty word), and all the 
modern problems are explained, though none of them is really disposed of. The gist 
of the essay is that the proper study of pictures will considerably enhance and in- 
crease the pleasures of the eye, and in some mysterious way will go deeper than that 
and exercise a transfiguring effect upon a person’s life. 

Unlike the other writers referred to above, Mr. Shipp is unfavourably disposed 


_ towards the moderns. To Cézanne he is definitely antagonistic, and although he re- 


peats the familiar formulae about the reintroduction of composition and depth into 
the realistic effects of the Impressionists, he is very lukewarm in his appreciation. 
Puvis de Chavannes, on the other hand, he regards as a great creative artist and 
he lauds Monet above Renoir. Mr. Shipp is by no means in a minority on the views 
which he holds, and it is because of this wide cleavage of opinion that the French 
exhibition is so important. The general public will at any rate have been given an 
opportunity of reaching their own conclusions. 

Mr. Shipp’s brief survey of French painting has the merits of being concisely and 
simply written, and it can be recommended as a handy guide book. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock states in his preface that he has confined himself to one aspect of French 


‘painting, the gradual discovery of more and more facts about nature and their con- 
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version to aesthetic ages. I do not think that he has really carried out this programme, 
and indeed I doubt whether the subject admits of such an enquiry. He has, however, 
written a treatise packed with acute and interesting observations and in many 
respects it is an original and important contribution to the study of French painting. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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THE FOUNTAIN. By CuarLes Morcan. 

BOOMERANG. By HELEN Simpson. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

BRAVE NEW WORLD. By Atpous Huxtey. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
THE PURITAN. By Liam O’FLanerty. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 
MINER. By F. C. Boprn. Dent. 6s. 

LINDA SHAWN. By Eruet Mannin. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

NIGHT OUT. By Rupert Crort-Cooke. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


R. MORGAN’S first novel My Name is Legion was a wild Brontéish affair 
M which showed him a man of ardent imagination, religious passion,and a sense for 
poetic expression. His second, Portrait in a Mirror, was immeasurably more success- — 
ful, but more commonplace,and the poet was reducing himself to a novelist ; his prose 
was good, some of his scenes were good, but the interest in universals was diminished, 
and some of the characters were unreal. In The Fountain the powers of the poet and 
the novelist are fused, as they were in the best of Hardy, Meredith and Conrad. The 
Almighty, if one may say it without irreverence, is the principal character ; there are 
long passages of exalted emotional speculation ; but the human beings in the book 
are real human beings, clearly seen, not fiends or portraits in mirrors, and there are — 
whole chapters of ordinary description and dialogue which the most soberly realistic 
of novelists could not have beaten for truth to life. 

The “‘ hero ”—who, in order to go through his exquisitely quintessential religious 
and amorous experience must be detached from daily life and season-tickets and re- 
sponsibilities—is ingeniously placed in internment in Holland during the war. The 
opening chapters give a vivid description of life in a prison-camp ; in the later, 
Lewis Alison, delving deep into mystical literature, lives on a Dutch nobleman’s 
estate. There, with a background of old towers, libraries, lakes, waterfalls, and sombre 
silent woods he falls in love with the English wife of a German officer. After they have 
become, with a fatality like Paolo’s or Tristan’s, lovers, the German comes back, a 
shattered wreck: and proves himself the strongest idealist and the greatest lover of 
three idealists and lovers. ‘a 

It is a long book, and not a page too long. It is an honest book, and an earnest book. 
There is the human soul in it ; it is exquisite in its spiritual sensibility ; it is like an 
oasis in the desert of smart, cynical, clever novels ; and it is enchantingly written, 
full of long slow passages like andantes of Beethoven. There are few living writers 
whose next book one will expect with such eagerness as one will expect his. | 

If our “‘ History ” books, over which when young we pored and yawned in our class- 
rooms, could have been written by Miss Helen Simpson how much brighter and 


more easily assimimable our tasks would have been! In Boomerang Miss Simpson -_ 


outlines the history of a French Colonial family from 1780 to the present day—out- 
lines as a woodcutter outlines.Simple lines of clear detail make the picture. It is delicate, 
exact and particular ; but at the same time it manages to indicate suggestively all the 
necessary background, while the employment of humour bridges the absence of deeper 
emotional content. Miss Simpson’s obviously erudite knowledge of her subject, and 
her easy handling of it, are astonishing. She sketches in scenes which, at the hands 
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of another writer, might well have been unbearably painful. Indeed, if it were not 
for the happy wit that displays itself over this long history, I doubt if it would be very 
readable. Stories that begin with the narrator’s great-grandfather are prone to be 
turgid and boring. There is not a moment’s boredom in the whole of these 506 pages. 
With a few quotations to illustrate these points I will leave what I have said to recom- 
mend this most enjoyable book. The first Mortemar was sent “‘ for his country’s 
good ”’ to the French island of Corazon, in the Pacific : 
_ It must not be thought that this exile though imposed with a view to relieving a certain 
irritation which his presence set up in Parisian society, was attended by any humiliation 
such as the average deportee was obliged to endure. No, my great-grandfather, Auguste- 
Anne, went off to Santisimo Corazon in style, with a brevet of Lieutenant-Governor in 
ae ists . . - He enjoyed being God, and had a fair conception of how the part should 
e played. 


The Mortemars were “‘ careless of quality,”’ they displayed as a ‘‘ family trait ” 

_ an unwillingness to spend much time securing women, those necessary accompaniments to 
a man’s life. To carry the metaphor of the accompaniment further, they cared very little 
what was being vamped in the bass, so long as they had the tune to themselves. 


After reading the first chapter of Mr. Huxley’s new novel I was reminded of a 
phrase in Marius the Epicurean that has stuck with me ever since reading it, some 
twenty years ago: ‘‘ There are some things which a man may not look upon.” This 
was the Roman’s reaction to a grand display of blood and slaughter in the Coliseum. 
It was my reaction to Mr. Aldous Huxley’s imaginings. I yield to no one in my 
admiration of Mr. Huxley as a writer ; but unfortunately this book does not even 
come up to my expectations in this respect. It is poor satire, and half-hearted writing. 

Mr. Liam O’Flaherty writes about grim and unpleasant subjects. He, also, is a 
destroyer, but he destroys like the religious fanatic, because he believe in other things. 


His ugliest depictions are more tolerable than the cold cynicism of Mr. Huxley, 


though his writing may not be “‘ in the same street.” In The Puritan, in fact, I did not 
find the same level of writing as in other works of Mr. O’Flaherty’s, notably The 
Black Soul; still, it is a study that holds the interest throughout. The puritan is a 
youth who has slacked down the fires of his own appetites by becoming the member of 
a “‘ Vigilance Association,” and seeking to stamp out the manifestations of any such 
appetites in others. He kills a harlot as a demonstration in godliness, fancying himself 
a divine instrument and not a murderer. After spiritual sufferings which Mr. O’Fla- 
herty describes with admirable insight and imagination, the poor wretch discovers 
that his motive has had but an earthly foundation after all ; that in reality he was in 


love with the woman he has stabbed to death, and that her murder was his blind effort 
— of self-defence. He is, of course, a “‘ morbid ” subject, and needs the psycho-analyst 


and not the rope to punish him. Or else he needs, as is implicit in the whole book, a 
wiser, finer world to live in, “‘ nearer to the heart’s desire.”’ 

The Miner tells the story of a coal-miner’s life. It is told in the simple direct 
language of sheer sincerity. False emotionalism has no place in it ; and it constrains 
one of necessity to unquestioning belief. To read this book is to have been a coal- 


_ miner ; but an exceptional one. Very few coal-miners, or, as a matter of fact, fortu- 
_ nately, very few people need live their lives without the blessed amelioration of that 
_ divinely bestowed element, a sense of humour. But if you are unusually sensitive, 
~ unusually articulate, and unusually unhappy, you would probably be like this coal- 
- miner. While in reading this book one can comfort oneself with this reflection, it is 

at the same time a book that once read will never be forgotten. It is stark realism, 
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unrelieved. But it is never over-written. Mr. Boden has the stuff of the poets in him, 
he was a coal-miner himself and it was due to the interest of the late Poet-Laureate that a 
he had his first book of poems published. There are some very fine passages in this 

book. 

Miss Ethel Mannin has written a fine study of young girlhood, at the “ difficult 
age” (though Miss Rose Macaulay has shown us that all ages are difficult—or 
‘dangerous ”). Linda Shawn is, during the major portion of this book, between the 
ages of six and thirteen. Her budding nature is displayed with rare insight and 
sympathy. Her feminine need to love, to feel the flower of love always in her, is its 
chief beauty. The first real love she feels in her life is for the brother, next to her in 
age, in her home ; then comes Rose, the young, vital, lovely girl who is servant at the © 
farm, and then, eventually, Garry, the young fisherman. Of the other characters in 
the book, and the descriptions of farm-life, much will be found to like, and to criticise, 
perhaps, too. The young men, for instance, are unconvincing and over-imagined— 
Miss Mannin is not so sure of her ground here. But the ill-assorted parents of Linda 
are a very revealing and successful piece of portraiture. The beauty of nature is 
sincerely felt by Miss Mannin and is expressed in quiet and often exquisite ways at _ 
intervals throughout the novel. Nor does she shirk the harsh, physical contrasts of _ 
life on a farm, though here her touch is again not so certain. Some men, it is true, — 
are beneficently endowed with an insusceptibility to impracticable sympathy for the 
sufferings of dumb creatures. Linda is too sensible to protest at what must be, but the © 
cruel obtrusion of a dead rabbit upon her is described in a really living scene. | 

A night and two days in the life of a very impractical and idealistic young man are — 
dealt with by Mr. Croft-Cooke. The young man in this novel is really only a varia- 
tion on the young man in his last novel, Troubadour : but he is a very sympathetically 
seen and nicely interpreted young man. He wishes that life could be lived more upon 
the lines of primitive romances than upon the lines of these materialistic modern _ 
days. He hates domestic suburbia, and longs for a release into he knows not what. 
He is, of course, beaten by circumstances. In order to save his soul from all that is 
pseudo and false in the freedom of the young of our up-to-date times—parties, drink- 
ing, libertinage—he goes back to his suburban first love and puts his head into the 
collar again; the daily train to ‘“‘ business”, a respectable ‘‘ engagement”, the 
prospects of a “‘ little home ” and nothing more. But Mr. Croft-Cooke understands 
this young man he writes about. It is a book of feeling. 


J. E.S. ARROWSMITH ~ 
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Dis lhS-LEETRES 


MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS. By P. S. ALLEN. Cambridge University 


Press. 18s. 


THE WORST OF LOVE: A NEW ANTHOLOGY. By Hucu KincsMi1t. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


ALL ABOUT WOMEN. By Geratp Goutp. Methuen. 5s. 


_ MORE LAY THOUGHTS OF A DEAN. By the Very Revd. W. R. INcE. Put- 
: nam. 7s. 6d. 


_ EVERYMAN’S BIBLE: AN ANTHOLOGY. Chosen by the Very Revd. W. R. 
INGE. 7s. 6d. 


_ SHAKESPEARE AND THAT CRUSH. By Ricuarp Dark. Basil Blackwell. 
4s. 6d. 


M: ALLEN, Professor of German Literature at The University of Chicago, 
in his study on the origins of mediaeval Latin Lyrics, has many axes to grind : 
he attempts to prove that tenth-century songs in Latin dress are not less German than 
are the Carmina Burana, that the Carmina Burana themselves are not goliardic, but 
localised Volkslieder, that the Mimus is not, as Winterfeld contended, Roman in 
origin, but rather Teutonic, and that there are no Latin love lyrics (except for eight 
_ which are definitely of French extraction) before Hugo of Orleans. He himself declares 
he has but one purpose: to contrast “‘ popular Latin poetry with that of church and 
_ school.” Actually, his book is full of cross-purposes, from his objections to the 
continuity of history on page one, to his quarrel with Miss Waddell on page 123, 
where he grumbles that she “‘ seems to me to betray no more realising sense of the 
continuity of popular Latin poetry from Catullus to Archpoet than did John Adding- 
ton Symonds.” Mr. Allen is suffering badly from the complaint which caused such 
_ ravages amongst our nineteenth-century historians: Teutonovitis it might well be 
_ called, and Messrs. Seebohm and Stubbs may be cited as his fellow-sufferers. America 
- naturally catches our literary and historical germs, and develops the subsequent 

maladies, later than we do ourselves, but some sixty odd years is a long period of 

incubation, and we are tempted to think this hark-back to the Fatherland a little 

vieux jeu. Tacitus and Caesar are ghosts long laid, and much water, and not a little 

blood, has flowed under the bridge since Vinogradoff wrote. Yet in this passionate 

attempt to Germanise the first glimmerings of European mediaeval literature, Mr. 
~ Allen post-dates our English epidemic by some seventy years. His style is very curious : 
_ we suspect it of being a clumsy imitation of Miss Waddell’s. For the American pro- 
- fessor, in his anxiety to avoid dry-as-dust officiality, is a trifle too sprightly: his 
breezy sequence seems inspired by The Wandering Scholars, but he is a very Bottom 
_ in his approaching of Titania, and his gambols are a little heavy. Even his scholarship 
is ostentatious : it is like a floor so beeswaxed that its high polish causes the unwary 
to trip up. We are told how Andrew Lang’s spurious ballads “ spring as if by spon- 
- taneous combustion from the hearts of the people, and for ages flit from lip to lip of 

shepherds, peasants, and nurses,” and we are bidden to “ thumb the switch that 
controls the electric current of fancy,” and the year 800 suddenly becomes 
-“ Mediaeval Renascence culminating Point Number I.” We are warned against 
supposing that “‘ man achieved language by hypodermically injecting thought-content 
_ into the phonetic result of muscular effort,” and must believe that “ Aldhelm studied. 
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as an undergraduate with Hadrian of Kent, but went up for his graduate work t 
Malmesbury, where, with customary British disloyalty to his Alma Mater” . . . ete., 
Not less strange than these phrases are Mr. Allen’s adjectives ; poets and place: 
are bespattered with such epithets as “ high-voltage,” ‘“‘ raw,” “ gawkhanded,” 
“* quackslavery,” “‘ mythopeic.” Abelard is ‘‘ the unwisely loved,” and the “ phrases _ 
from the canticles ” which mediaeval liturgy applied to the Virgin, are “‘ meaty”! _ 
There was, we are instructed, a “‘ human rutting season, when Darwin’s male called 
rhythmically to proethmic female.”’ Since he works his words so hard, Mr. Allen 
must, we suppose, like Humpty Dumpty, pay them extra for overtime usage. Seri- — 
ously, such idiom as his is admirably suited to Calisthenes or the New Yorker ; as a 
medium for the expression of scholastic theory it is completely inadequate, et 1 
enforce tant de portes ouvertes ! The unity of history, postulated so fiercely by Hegel _ 
and Bossuet, is a thing of the past : ‘‘ gentle old Spengler ” (to quote Mr. Allen) was 
one of the last to destroy it ; to deny it now is to fight a shadow. It is a pity that Mr. — 
Allen does not keep his breath the more effectively to cool his porridge, for some 
of it is very excellent porridge. His description of ‘‘ man’s mental progress 
from religious vegetation to absolute egoism ” is, for example, admirable, as is his _ 
reminder that : “‘ We who live in the twentieth century are within a room in which a 
rushlight is burning ; contrasted with the brightness of this room the outer world © 
shows black, although it is still filled with serviceable twilight. For we of little light _ 
believe less light to be pitch darkness.”’ His account of the Irish invasion of Europe is _ 
amusing. ‘‘ Like insects awakened from torpor by the heat of the noonday sun, 
these marching missionary men swarm into seventh-century Gaul ; Irish soldiers for 
Christ and adventure, they move into Frankish territory like the shadow of a great 
cloud on a quiet day. But the lust for distant horizons cooks in their blood.” 

We must be grateful to Mr. Allen for deciding to support Ehrenthal’s assertion that 
the Hebet sidus laeti visus is by Abelard, and for establishing the fact that although 
history is cataclysmic, there is beneath it a substratum of Vélkslieder whose develop- 
ment no conquest can arrest, no accident destroy. On the whole this is a very un- 
equal book, but it is arresting and challenging ; and refuses to be ignored. From 
the simplicity of such mediaeval poetry as : 


Exiit diluculo 

Rustica puella 

Cum grege, cum baculo 
Cum lana novella 


it is a long journey, and a downhill one, to the garish theatricality and ihsincerioy of i 
Mr. Kingsmill’s examples of “‘ the worst of love.” It is a very bad worst, too : 


Such was the sob 
And the mutual throb 
Of the knight embracing Jane 


This book, like Death, is a great leveller. Shakespeare, with his prologue to Pericles, 
and Juliet’s sad punning on “ I,” fares little better than Samuel Johnson, whose “‘ egg 
of love, hatched by a radiant Eve, that brings to life a Cupid in his breast ’ is pretty 
bad. What falls are here! John Wesley is revealed as a selfish, vain, hypoclidedl 
luxurious old philanderer ; Gibbon is shown a coward ; Wordsworth a ravisher of 
maidens. Byron, on the other hand, escapes lightly, as do Thomas Hood and Swin- 
burne. The introductory remarks are most happy: those upon Tennyson, Mrs. 
Browning, and Thomas Holley Chivers are especially felicitous. 
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Mr. Gould is in a very pleasantly railing mood when he tells us “ all about women.” 
He lightheartedly beats the highbrows at their own game ; indeed, he is so good at 
their game that only at the end does one realise that he was not quite seriously playing 
it according to all the rules. His little essays are plentifully peppered with bons mots : 
“Since Mr. John Masefield broke the ice, and Mr. Bernard Shaw took the plunge, 
there is scarcely an author guiltless of his country’s ‘ bloody...” He is frivolous and 
gay, with a frothy head on his writing worthy of a Guinness advertisement ; he never 
descends to moral platitudes, or gilds a pill, or flavours a blancmange. But 
there is little wisdom here, and less true wit : it is good-humoured banter all the way, 
nor do we feel convinced that Mr. Gould knows “ all about women,” despite his 
pretty epigrams. 

Epigrams are also ‘‘ mournful Dean Inge’s ” (to quote again from Mr. Allen) 


_ Strong suit. “‘ The soul is dyed the colour of its leisure thoughts,” and “‘ you can 
_ generally get success if you do not want victory ” are typical examples. He even prints 


a list of his own aphorisms from a “ very private note-book,” dividing them into 
Social, Religious, and Philosophical. “‘ Never put a man entirely in the wrong if you 
want to be his friend afterwards ” is a wordly maxim ; “ ‘ Know thyself’ is really 


: the sum of wisdom, for he who knows himself knows also God ”’ is a less mundane 
_ comment. Dean Inge is become something of an autocrat in his old age, and some of 
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4 jargon of Topsy. ‘‘ Voluble Bede,” “ Edward the Black and 'T'an Prince,”’ ‘‘ Richard 


his statements are a trifle arbitrary in tone. “‘ We have no right,” he declares “ to 
assume that visions of the invisible are always hallucinations: I do not think so 
3 


_ myself.” 


On social questions, such as the right to punish, and the morality of birth control, 
he writes with immense sanity; on Public Schools, Ambition, Parliament, and 


_ Pacifism, he is pleasantly conventional and Britis; it is when he writes of discipline 


and celibacy, of mysticism and the “ divine folly of the Cross,” of ‘‘ the soul’s lone 
way ” and of imaginations and reveries, that he finds himself in too deep waters. 

His Everyman’s Bible is a selection of extracts from the Old and New Testaments, 
arranged under headings auc : “ God the Creator,” “‘ God the Judge,” “‘ Freedom 
and Obedience,” ‘‘ Friendship,” “‘ Youth,” ‘“‘ Death.’ Each collection of passages 
is prefaced by a few explanatory words and followed by notes indicating their place of 
origin, and variations such as alternative readings. Many of the Psalms are included 
and much of Isaiah and Job. Of the Gospels the largest number of extracts are from 
St. Matthew ; whilst there are only ten fewer passages from St. Paul than from all four 
Gospels together. (Dare we query whether Dean Inge is Pauline rather than Chris- 
tian in his sympathies ?) As is inevitable in a short anthology, he sins by omission : 

‘in “‘ Friendship ” he does not give us David’s lament for Jonathan ; in “ God is 
Love ” he does not include Moses’ song, and in ‘‘ Hope” there is no mention of 
-“ though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

Of Shakespeare and that Crush the less said the more agreeable for all concerned. 
It is a dismal attempt to “‘ brighten ” English literary history, to re-write it in the 


the Rabbit ” are but a few of the horrors perpetrated. 1066 and All That was 
funny because it was entirely novel and original ; this is a poor copy in the manner of 


~ Messrs. Sellar and Yeatman and is redeemed only by Mr. Derrick’s illustrations. 


ANNE FREMANTLE 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—I 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By Mona Witson. Duckworth. 21s. 


THOMAS LODGE: THE HISTORY OF AN ELIZABETHAN. By N. BurTon 
ParaDIsE. Oxford University Press (for Yale). 16s. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD. By A. M. Crark. Blackwell. 21s. 


SHAKESPEARE VERSUS SHALLOW. By Lestiz Hotson. Nonesuch Press. 
12s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PROBLEM COMEDIES. By W. W. LAwRENCcE. Macmillan. — 
$3.00 


iB the past year a number of biographies of Elizabethan men of letters have © 
appeared. Miss Mona Wilson’s Sir Philip Sidney is a delightful book. Sidney — 
is not an easy subject for intimate biography ; of his private life not very much is _ 
known ; his public life was spent in those years of Elizabeth’s reign that are least — 
interesting ; and as an artist he died just before the great age of Elizabethan poetry. — 
And yet for centuries he was regarded as the ideal of a gentleman. Clearly he was © 
endowed with that rare personal charm which pervades certain characters quite apart 
from their actions, and maintains a fragrance for centuries. Fulke Greville to some 
degree transmitted it, but it can easily be lost in formal biography. Miss Wilson senses 
it best in her chapters on Sidney as a poet ; she succeeds in making the dreary busi- _ 
ness of the Areopagus almost exciting. Above all in the interpretation of Astrophel — 
and Stella, she brings out the underlying passion and drama of Sidney’s vain pursuit 
of his star. In the last chapter Miss Wilson summarises her impressions, suggesting _ 
that he was unfitted for public life because he lacked the qualities that make a success- _ 
ful statesman, being fastidious, candid, sincere and disinterested. Not least important — 
for his after fame Sidney showed himself an artist in the manner and the moment of _ 
his death. Miss Wilson’s book achieves a nice balance between art and scholarship. 
The studies of Lodge and Heywood belong rather to the severer “‘ facts-and-prob- 
lems ” mode of biography. 
Professor Burton Paradise’s study of Thomas Lodge : the History of an Elizabethan 
is a work which will be of considerable use to students. It would have been more 
readable if it had been better arranged. The first three chapters headed “‘ Prepara- 
tion,” ‘‘ Experiment,” and ‘‘ The Last Phase ” are mainly biographical ; in Chapter 
IV Lodge is considered as “‘ Man of Letters,” but the survey of his output is chrono- _ 
logical rather critical, for Professor Paradise has a very modest opinion of Lodge’s 
work, which is indeed far more interesting than would appear from this book. In 
Chapter V Lodge is considered as a dramatist, and in the concluding chapter a general 
estimate is given of Lodge’s place amongst his contemporaries. The man being thus 
divided from his works there remains no clear impression of individuality or growth. _ 
Dr. A. M. Clark’s Thomas Heywood is another work of great erudition. Little can _ 
have escaped his vigilance and he has added much to what was known about Heywood. 
and the canon of his works. Moreover, every statement is authenticated with such 
particularity that, in the first twenty pages alone, there are eighty-eight footnotes. The 
book, however, is not for the common reader. Dr. Clark has lived so long with his 
author that hevhas forgotten that others may be less familiar, and he writes—perhaps 
unconsciously—for those as learned in the minute points of the study of Heywood 
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as himself ; even in the chapter headed ‘“‘ Heywood the Dramatist ”’ which is thrown 
as a sop for those whose interest in Heywood is mainly critical? he assumes an 
exact and detailed knowledge of Heywood’s works which, seeing that complete edi- 
tions of Heywood are scarce, can only be achieved by a scholar working in one of the 
great libraries. There is indeed a grave danger lest English academic scholarship in its 
zeal to escape from the taint or suspicion of popularisation may become entirely 
divorced from English literature. 

__ On the other hand Dr. Hotson’s Shakespeare versus Shallow would gain nota little 
by some of this austerity. Dr. Hotson deserves all the praise that he has received for 
his industry and acumen in discovering new facts about Shakespeare and working 
them out with patience and skill. He is certainly an ace amongst research workers 
whose notable successes are well merited, but it is a pity that he should present his 

_ latest case as if he were the detective hero of a thriller : 

My excitement grew, for among the plate of the church I found that there was said to be 
an ancient cup, given by “ William Gardner,” and engraved with his arms. A letter 
despatched to the Reverend Arthur Sinker, rector of Bermondsey, brought a kind invita- 
tion to view the cup. Hastening to the scene of Justice Gardiner’s ancient tyrannies, I 
entered the church ; there in the vestry Mr. Sinker put the silver cup into my trembling 
hands. He must have wondered at my visible emotion, for on the side of the cup I beheld 
_the engraving of the achievement of Gardiner’s arms, quartering the three white luces. 
_ The chief of the new facts about Shakespeare is that in the autumn of of 1596, he 
_ and Francis Langley (owner of the Swan Theatre) were for some reason unknown 
_ quarrelling with a certain William Gardiner, an extortionate and rascally magistrate 
_ well hated in Southwark, and Gardiner’s stepson, one William Wayte, and that both 
_ parties were uttering threats against each other. Further, that Gardiner, having 
_ married one Frances Lucy, bore three “‘luces” in his coat of arms. Hence Dr. 
-Hotson’s deduction that in Shallow with his dozen white luces to his coat, Shakespeare 
_ is caricaturing Gardiner. Reviewers at the first appearance of Dr. Hotson’s book 
_ justly pointed out that the differences between Shallow and Gardiner were far greater 
_ than the resemblances. But the Shallow of the Merry Wives is a very different person 
_ from the old garrulous Gloucestershire Justice of the Peace of the second part of 
_ Henry the Fourth. The most recent editors of the play have made a strong case for 

- supposing the old tradition that Shakespeare was commanded at very short notice 
to produce a play about Falstaff in love to be true, and that in obeying the command 
he hastily rewrote an old comedy of jealousy. If so, then it is possible that the luce 

_ joke was originally made about Gardiner in the earlier play. Dr. Hotson concludes, 
without considering the objections, that the Merry Wives of Windsor was written for 
the Garter Feast of 1597. 
In Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies Professor W. W. Lawrence considers par- 
ticularly All’s Well, Troilus and Cressida and Measure for Measure. Having devoted 
much specialised study to the literature of the Middle Ages, such stories are quite 
familiar to Professor Lawrence, and he is neither surprised nor shocked by the morals 
or the conclusion of Measure for Measure or All’s Well. In the main his contention, 
which is amply supported, is that these stories were so familiar to the original audiences 
_ of the plays that no one would have been at all astonished at them. Marriages in Act 
__V were natural and predestined to be blessed with happiness. Nor indeed need 
modern critics feel in any way superior to Shakespeare’s audiences. It is a convention 
accepted in absolute faith in the films that the poor, and usually erring, little typist 

__ will be blissfully successful as the wife of the millionaire peer. 

G. B. HARRISON 
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ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Marx © 
Loncaker. Oxford University Press (for Pennsylvania). 21s. 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI. By Eteanor Watter Tuomas. Oxford — 
University Press (for Columbia). 15s. 
ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS, being the TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL — 
SOCIETY OF LITERATURE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Vol. X. © 
Edited by Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


THE MANUSCRIPT OF MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. BOOK I. Edited by . 
HELEN DarBysHIRE. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


MILTON’S EDITORS AND COMMENTATORS FROM PATRICK HUME . 
TO JOHN HENRY TODD. (1695-1801). By ANTs Oras. Oxford University _ 
Press (for Tartu). 10s. 6d. 


N the development of the novel, the play, and the lyric we possess a cartload of 

literature. Every autumn season finds the rooms of editors stocked with analyses _ 
of dead fiction, of unplayable drama, of poetry which has no value save as a torture for 
schoolboys. Some poor hacks must, I suppose, read these productions ; but the 
general public, I am glad to say, remains indifferent to the dry bones of literature. _ 
The man in the street is interested in fiction and in biography, and it is not his fault _ 
that the great bulk of his reading matter in both subjects is vapid and formless. I do 
not suppose that any novelist except Mrs. Woolf, Mr. Lubbock, and Mr. Forster has _ 
studied the development of the novel ; nor do I think that English fiction would have © 
gained by such study on the part of its authors. Biography, on the other hand, is an 
art much more formal ; the biographer writes, not merely to entertain, but to give a 
just and accurate picture of a man and his epoch. He has to decide how far imagina- 
tion shall be allowed to go, how much partizanship shall be stifled, to what extent he © 
may be permitted to report or to invent conversations. Whereas the novel, in the — 
proper sense of the word, is little older than the aged Turk who has recently been 
visiting London, biography—the main stream of biography, that is—has been flowing _ 
fairly evenly since the noble ancients of Plutarch. ‘The Middle Ages produced many 
excellent lives—concise, clearly written, enthusiastic yet with dry touches of humour. _ 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries biography becomes distinctly more — 
literary ; we are reaching the age of the classic lives, Roper’s Thomas More and 
Bacon’s Historie of the Raigne of King Henry the Seventh. In the age of Gibbon and 
Walpole the flood of biography appears to be nearly as strong as in the twentieth 
century. Men were already becoming encyclopaedically-minded, and they greeted 
eagerly the biographical sketches of Johnson and Anderson and Theophilus Cibber. 
‘There were short lives before this century, but those short lives seemed to be inspired _ 
by love rather than duty. The biography that is journalism replaces the biography. 
that was paneygyric ; the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are to see the gradual 
ousting of the old-fashioned memoir written by the friend of the scholar. 

Mr. Mark Longaker’s English Biography in the Eighteenth Century continues the 

work of Mr. Donald A. Stauffer on the earlier English biographers. As a book it is 
bulky and, of necessity, a little heavy in places ; yet it is a great deal more than a mere 
work of reference, and can be read straight through without any particular effort. — 
There is much constructive criticism, much sound scholarship, and a very fair 
appreciation of the eighteenth-century background. The second chapter, that — 
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on the influences which made possible the modern biography, is most valuable, 
while there is another good section in which the author discusses the influence 
of the country clergy on the more learned and scholarly life-writing. Special chapters 
are devoted to the pamphlet memoirs, to the development of bibliographical lexico- 
graphy, and to those two very different works—the Lives of the Norths and the Lives 
of the Poets. Boswell is rightly belauded as the greatest of British biographers, 
and Mr. Longaker regards him as the standard and touchstone by which all more 
recent attempts at recounting the lives of the great must be valued : 


Great as his influence has been on post-eighteenth-century biography, he will never be 
successfully imitated by a generation of biographers who have set up standards for them- 
selves which are dictated by an age that is impatient with details, with hero-worship, and 
with wholesome revelations of the normal aspects of the life of man. Those who aim to 
satisfy their age by making biography a vehicle for revealing the weaknesses and wounds 
of humanity, and by attempting to convince their readers that the great men of the past 
and present were, after all, pretty small fry, are as free from true biography as the products 
of Curll’s press were from Boswell’s Life of fohnson. . . . After reading scores of the 
products of the modern school, I am of the earnest conviction that the nearer the approach 
to Boswell’s Life, the nearer the approach to biography that lasts. 


Miss Thomas’s life of Christina Rossetti is a model of unpretentious biography. 


Iwas not thrilled by it ; I obtained from it no shocks of delight or surprise ; but when 


I had finished it, I felt that I knew Miss Rossetti as one knows a personal acquaint- 
ance. Not since I read Miss Meynell’s life of her mother had I come across such a 
charming portrait of a Victorian woman. 

The Oxford Movement has been described as a chapel in the cathedral of the 
Romantic Revival ; Miss Thomas recalls most sympathetically that chapel, which 
was the background to the life and the verse of Christina Rossetti. The social 
ferment of the ’fifties, the humanitarian idealism of the mid-Victorian period are 
discussed in regard to the formation and the work of the poetess. The appeal of the 
English countryside—so doubly intense to one of foreign blood—is shown as one of 
the significant marks of her poetry: the supernatural element—ghosts, goblins, and 
the “‘ quest for the infinite ’—is treated in satisfactory detail. With its very full 
bibliography, this work is just what is needed as an introduction to the study of 
Christina Rossetti. I wish that this book, like nearly every other American volume 
which I have had to review, might have been bound as are English biographical and 
literary works. The American books are generally fifty per cent. dearer than those 
issued by London publishing houses, and they are so plainly bound that we have to 


_ relegate them to the bottom shelves of our libraries. The colouring of Miss Thomas's 


book, for example, is pleasant, but the lettering resembles that on a textbook of 


elementary science or algebra. 


This year’s collection of Essays of the Royal Society of Literature is particularly 
interesting. One article—that by Dr. Boas on Charlotte Carmichael Stopes—is of 
primary concern to the scholar, but the other five could be enjoyed by any person who 
pays the most summary attention to literature. Two good poets—Bridges and the 


‘ _ Swiss writer of epic, Carl Spitteler—are examined respectively by Mr. Laurie Magnus 
and by Dr. James Muirhead. Jane Austen, attacked by Professor Garrod in the previ- 
ous volume of essays, is defended against his charges of cynicism and parochialism 


by Dr. R. W. Chapman. Sir Mark Hunter, in a highly original paper on Shakespeare’s 


. Julius Caesar, shows the great Elizabethan dramatist as the exponent of conservative 
‘and royalist doctrine. On re-reading the play in the light of his essay, I was astonished 
- that I had not noticed before how clever was Shakespeare’s satirical portrait of the 
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revolutionary idealists, Brutus and Cassius. One need only alter the names to make — 
Julius Caesar a play on the Fascist and anti-Fascist forces in Italy. It is one of the great 
merits of Shakespeare that he makes no hypocritical attempts to be aloof or impartial. 
He himself is a nationalist and a patriot, and the charm which he gives to the opposing 
parties but makes their error appear the more pitiable. 

Lady Margaret Sackville’s paper on Some Aspects of Modern Scottish Literature 
is even more valuable. The great success of Mr. Neil Gunn’s Morning Tide has 
awoken the South to the fact that there is a renaissance of letters in Scotland. As 
Lady Margaret points out, there is a very strong reaction against English standards 
and ideals to the north of the Border: this reaction, partly cultural, partly political, 
has resulted in the election of a Scottish Nationalist, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, to the 
Lord Rectorship of one of the great universities. The younger generation of Scots- 


men is toppling over those idols which the Southerner regards as most typically 


Scottish. Not Burns and Scott, who wrote for an English public, but Dunbar and the 
old makars are the inspiration of those Scottish poets and thinkers who are likely to — 
exercise the most permanent influence. At the present moment Scottish writers are 
engaged in the amusing and very necessary work of ‘‘ debunking ” : the Nineteen- 
Thirties should, if I am not mistaken, be the great constructive period when Edin- 
burgh will once more become a cultural and literary centre. Readers of Lady Margaret 
Sackville’s essay and of the Augustan anthology of modern Scots verse will realize 
how much good poetry is already being produced, and by what a large number of 
writers. I do not think that I am rash in prophesying that one of the long poems 
of our time which will achieve permanence is Hugh M’Diarmid’s To Circumjack 
Cencrastus. One might wish that Lady Margaret might have been able to treat of her 
subject more fully, and we regret that both her paper and Sir F. Younghusband’s 
introduction are marred by carelessness in the writing of names and of titles. 

Miss Helen Darbyshire publishes a sumptuous edition of the first book of Paradise 
Lost. The manuscript, now in the possession of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, was written by 
an amanuensis and was used by the printer in setting up the type for the first edition. _ 
The remaining books are lost, but we may learn much of the working of Milton’s mind 
from this fragment. The corrections in spelling and in punctuation are important, and 
we can see how great a use the poet made of the former to ensure the right metrical 
reading. He discards the etymological spelling when it is at variance with the pro- 
nunciation he favours, and he interlocks most carefully grammatical construction with — 
metre. The edition is of great interest to those who like to tear away the curtains from 
literature. | 

Ants Oras, an Esthonian scholar from Dorpat, examines at great length the views 
and methods of Milton’s eighteenth-century critics and editors. His work covers in 
more detail the ground of Miss John’s short essay which I reviewed in these columns 
a year ago. 


RICHARD F. RUSSELL 
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THE CLASSICS 


A HISTORY OF LATER LATIN LITERATURE. By F. A. Wricut and T. A. 
SINCLAIR. Routledge. 18s. 6d. 


TRADITION AND DESIGN IN THE ILIAD. By C. M. Bowra. Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY. By Wittiam SuHERwoop Fox. Williams 
Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

THE ELEGIES OF PROPERTIUS. By Szymour G. TREMENHEERE. Simpkin 
Marshall. ais. 

ENGINEERING. By ALExaNpeER Purves Gest. Harrap. 5s. 

THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. Plates. Vol. III. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 25s. 

THE CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION. By F. Seymour Smirtu. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 12s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES: ALCESTIS. Translated by RicHarpD ALDINGTON. Chatto & 
Windus. 2s. 


_ THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. Translated by OrHo LLtoyp HoLianp. 


Heath Cranton. 5s. 


HE History of Later Latin Literature deserves pride of place, were it only for 
the industry that it implies, for the field it covers extends from the fourth century 


to the end of the seventeenth, a field where there was no previous history on which to 
_ draw. But this is more than an industrious compilation ; it is a real book and holds 


the reader. Each author in turn stands out clearly ; we grow interested in him and his 
works, and crave to know more about them. Such summaries, as we know all too 
well, tend to dullness, but these are never dull. The style is always vigorous and in 
spite of the dual authorship has individuality, and the writers show skill in selecting 


- the characteristic and telling trait or story. Moreover they are not afraid to reveal a 


personal opinion or preference. On page 183 Professor Wright (if it be he) tells us 
that he finds the plays of Hroswitha the nun of Gandersheim more sympathetic than 
those of either Plautus or Terence. And earlier on (p. 64) he says : 
If any one wishes to trace the development of European civilisation and European 
morals . . . until he has made a serious study of Augustine’s writings he has scarcely 
begun his task ; Augustine is the corner-stone. 


_ This statement is probably true, and it stirs uncomfortable reflections, for few even 


of professed historians could pass the test, and the notions of the Middle Ages, and 


still more of those we call “‘ Dark,” current among the educated are nearly 


always second-hand, and frequently grotesque. There have always been except- 
ions and protests, such as L. R. Maitland’s Dark Ages and the works of the late 


Dr. Dill, but a book like this reminds us of the abundance of the material and the 
__yastness of our ignorance. Some recent chronicles have noticed other less ambitious 


works on mediaeval Latin writers, and the tide is evidently turning. Our sons may 
live to see a new Renaissance, this time of the authors whom the earlier revival 


- rejected ; and when that has borne fruit, our grandsons in turn may have in their 


minds a new and very different picture of the past from ours. In the meantime this 
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book will send any reader, who has a knowledge of Latin and an enquiring mind, in ~ 
search of the writers of whom it treats, many of them, alas ! not easy to come by. 
Tradition and Design in the Iliad is a book to be welcomed by any one who wishes to — 
know the present state of the thorny ‘‘ Homeric Question.” It is comprehensive, — 
competent, and scholarly. The writer omits no important aspect of the question ; 
he is well read in the literature of the subject, and uses it with sane judgment and 
independence ; he is not afraid to differ on occasion from eminent scholars, English 
and German. On the whole, however, the book gives the satisfactory feeling that the 
Homeric question, if not solved, is being reduced to manageable dimensions. Many ~ 
fantastic theories are now, one may hope, definitely dead. Those who approach Homer 
just as literature have always found it hard to believe that a poem like the Iliad could 
be produced by the casual conglomeration of separate ballads. ‘They will be glad to _ 
know that scholars now permit them to believe that the [liad was composed by a — 
great poet, whose name, more likely than not, was Homer. He doubtless worked in 
old material, and how much of this he used and how far he remodelled it, and how 
far alien additions have crept into the text we now have, are doubtful points about _ 

which scholars still dispute, and doubtless always will. But though there are notable — 
dissentients, the majority of scholars are inclined to reinstate the poet Homer. Most of 
them, too, would reinstate the Siege of Troy as a historical event ; and some would 
even allow us to see historical persons in Agamemnon and Achilles. On the last _ 
point Mr. Bowra refuses to commit himself, but at least we are far from the schoolof 
critics that resolved the siege of Troy and its protagonists into celestial phenomena. 
It is impossible here to enter into the many controversial points raised by a book like 

this, but Mr. Bowra’s treatment of them is always sane and well-informed. 

Greek and Roman Mythology is an industrious compendium, well illustrated, 
which will be useful to those who wish to become acquainted with the contents of — 
the myths. It has not the scientific value of the work on the same subject by Prof. _ 

H. J. Rose, recently noticed here ; for though the writer has read widely, and pre- — 
faces his work with some introductory remarks on myths, the method pursued in the 
body of the book is uncritical. The myth is told, as in an old-fashioned Classical 
Dictionary, without any indication that its elements are not all of one date or origin. 
Variants are sometimes given, but not always: e.g., the story of Oedipus here given 
differs from the most familiar version, that of Sophocles, but this fact is not mentioned. 
This treatment will leave on the incautious mind the impression that Greek myths 
were somehow current in an authorized form, whereas in fact the versions given by the 
poets and by local legend usually differed materially from one another. The book 
contains a very elaborate bibliography, which, unlike the rest, will be of use to the 
specialists rather than the dilettante, for it includes works of such different kind and 
quality that only an expert can find his way. 
Any one who has the courage to face the many and various difficulties involved in 
editing Propertius deserves gratitude, for editions are few, and none quite satisfactory, 
or final. None ever will be, for some of the problems defy solution. The present 
edition is handsomely printed, and provided with copious notes and a verse transla- 
tion. This translation is vigorous and makes pleasant reading, but it does not preserve 
the special quality of Propertius’s verse. The translator has chosen the four-foot — 
thymed couplet, the metre of Hudibras, and in fact he sometimes recalls Butler, or — 
Andrew Marvell, in style as well as metre. By so doing he secures life, but goes far 
from Propertius. For Propertius’s diction and style are not simple or racy, and his 
couplets have a weight and dignity which is beyond the reach of the metre here used : 
Now battens on your bones the loom 

Now the whole ocean is your tomb. 
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These are vigorous lines, but they have not the tragic roll and swell of : 


Sed tua nunc volucres astant super ossa marinae ; 
Nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare est. 


The Latin is majestic, but hardly the English, apart from the odd slip in “ loom ” for 
“loon.” The lines illustrate another feature of this translation in the omission of the 
proper name. Propertius is loaded, over-loaded at times, with proper names. Many 
of them are unfamiliar, and their omission is a relief to the English reader, but they 
are used deliberately and the omission alters the effect. The metre used here has 
another inconvenience. If it is used couplet for couplet, as in the 1st Book here, 
there is not room for the Latin, if two English couplets are used for one Latin, as in 
the later books, it invites padding. Besides translating the poet the editor has engaged 
in the fascinating game of rearranging his text. The notes, though not impeccable, will 
be found useful by the ordinary reader, and the book as a whole makes a very pleasant 
introduction to Propertius; and anyone who is tempted by it will find him well worth 
while. He is the most uneven of poets, but at his best is unsurpassed in Latin. 

Engineering gives a readable account of an unfamiliar subject, and is welcome 
accordingly. The writer, however, as he explains in the preface, has dealt chiefly 
with the actual achievements of the ancients in engineering, as exhibited by existing 
remains of roads, aqueducts, etc. ; he says comparatively little of technical methods, 
or of the theoretical knowledge which the ancients had at command. This is a little 
disappointing, and all the more so because descriptions of the kind given call sorely 
for illustrations, which the plan of this series excludes. 

The third volume of plates to the Cambridge Ancient History is, like its predecessors, 
chiefly valuable for its reproductions of unfamiliar or inaccessible works. Some of 
these, drawn in this volume chiefly from Iberian, Keltic, and Scythian art, are of 
great interest, and not a few are beautiful. The illustrations of Greek and Roman art 
are often hardly good enough to convey much idea of style, especially in the case of 
painting. Here Pfuhl’s selection of illustrations has been closely followed, but these 
reproductions often fail to show the points that make them instructive. Cheap repro- 
ductions of painting are seldom of much use. 

The sub-title to The Classics in Translation is, ‘“‘ An Annotated guide to the Best 
Translations of the Greek and Latin Classics into English”, and this explains its 
scope so well that the reviewer need do little more than say that the work is 
competently done, and that the volume is well produced and easy to handle. There 
are some omissions of books that deserve inclusion (e.g., Thring’s forcible version of 
the Agamemnon), but these are not many. The list of books is preceded by a sound 
and interesting essay on the theory of translation, which includes a criticism of some of 
the more notable early versions. 

In his prose version of the Alcestis of Euripides Mr. Richard Aldington has succeed- 


ed in what is always difficult ; he has kept very close to the Greek, and yet written 


simple and dignified English. The text is accompanied by full stage directions, 


‘which, though in some minor points disputable, will be of great value to the English 
reader. The translator of the Antigone of Sophocles has attempted to be equally 
faithful, and at the same time to reproduce the metres of the original. In this desperate 


enterprise he has often been driven to contortions of language and order which make 


his translation, though forcible at times, very hard reading as a whole. 


F. R. EARP 
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THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1886-1901. Edited by GEORGE EARLE 
Buck.e. John Murray. 25s. 4 


BACK TO MONTPARNASSE. By SisLey HuppLesTon. Harrap. 15s. 

RETURN TO YESTERDAY. By Forp Mapox Forp. Gollancz. 18s. 

FEAR AND BE SLAIN. By Major-General the Right Hon. J.E.B.Srery. Hodder — 
& Stoughton. 12s. 6d. os 

CONFESSIONS OF A KEEPER, AND OTHER PAPERS. By D. S. MacCotit. _ 
Alexander Maclehose. 12s. 6d. 

J. Mc T. E. McTAGGART. A MEMOIR. By G. Lowss-Dickinson. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. 

GUILTY BUT INSANE. By ‘‘ Warmark.” Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. . 

HONEST HARRY: BEING THE BIOGRAPHY OF SIR HENRY FIRE- © 
BRACE. Edited by Captain C. W. Fireprace. John Murray. 15s. 


COLE’S BLECHELEY DIARY, 1765-1767. Edited by F. G. Stokes, with an In- 
troduction by HELEN WADDELL. Constable. 16s. . 


DIARY OF A SCOTCH GARDENER. By Tuomas Biaixkiz. Edited by FRANCIS 


BrrRELL. Routledge. tos. 6d. 


ITH such a long list to choose from it is difficult to know where to begin. 
On the whole the modern biographies seem, for once, to be the more dis- 


tinguished. Many of them are in the nature of sequels. Queen Victoria’s Letters, — 


1891-1895, forms the second volume of the third and final series, in a great work now 
approaching completion. Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s Back to Montparnasse is a sequel 
to an earlier autobiographical work, so is General Seely’s Fear & Be Slain. Nor is this 
the first time that Mr. Ford Madox Ford has had something to tell us about himself. _ 
Of Queen Victoria’s letters I will only say that they do not, as might have been 
expected, increase in interest as they approach our own times. Historically, no doubt, | 
they are as important as ever, and Mr. Buckle’s editorial skill keeps the ball rolling so 
that we never have a sense of mere marking time. But as an exposure of the Queen’s 
character and of those of her leading Ministers, the book is distinctly less lively than 
its predecessors. Perhaps the Queen’s mind is becoming more stereotyped, or per- 
haps it is that, as volume succeeds volume, there remains less for us to discover about _ 
a Or perhaps, again, the fault lies with her Ministers. Certainly we miss Disraeli ~ 
sadly. . 

Mr. Sisley Huddleston returns with unabated enthusiasm to his task of explaining 
Montmartre, or, rather, Montparnasse, to this disillusioned world. His gods are some- 
what diminished in stature since Mr. George Moore set the figures of the great Im- 
pressionists striding through the pages of Confessions of a Young Man, and they do 
not grow bigger as the years roll on. The sound of their disputations hardly reaches 
beyond the doors of their favourite cafés, their names—no longer French, but Ameri-— 


can for the most part—are unfamiliar to the outside world. But Mr. Huddleston _ 


believes in them—that is the great thing ; for anything that amuses Mr. Huddleston 
at once becomes amusing to his readers. He has precisely the right touch for this kind 
of book, which he himself describes as a sort of casual “ conversation,” to be judged, 
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“as a good hostess is judged, by its ability to change the subject.” He has many good 
stories. For instance : 


“There are only three great poets ” declared Moréas, one day ; ‘‘ Henri de Regnier, 
Verlaine, and myself ; and when Regnier had gone out he added: ‘I mentioned Verlaine 
because he is dead, and Regnier because he was present.’ ” 


After that one almost forgives Mr. Huddleston for coupling the names of Moréas 
and Samuel Johnson. He himself admits that the Quarter is not what it was. Ford 
Madox Ford is no longer there, nor Bob McAlmon, Bob Chanler, Victor Llona, 
Blaise Cendrars, and so forth. A few only, such as William Bolitho, deserve the 
prominence they get in this entertaining book. The rest are ‘‘ audacious ”—and have 
no other claim to fame. 

But if Mr. Ford Madox Ford is no longer a leading figure in Montparnasse, he still 
manages to make his presence felt elsewhere. In this characteristically slap-dash 
book of reminiscences, he hits one vigorously in all directions, slapping some of his 
friends on the back and others across the face, until the sound becomes almost deafen- 
ing. After making all due allowances for what the Americans call ‘“ temperament,” 
a hasty judgment and a none too trustworthy memory (especially where people now 
dead are concerned), the book remains extraordinarily readable. The reader should 
not pry too closely into dates or statements of fact. A story may be illuminating and 
true in the wider sense, though put into the mouth of a man who could not have told 
it, being dead or absent from the country at the time. I had to pull myself up sharply 
when attempting to check the facts in Mr. Ford’s account of the career of the late 
R. B. Byles (whom I knew well). A little more of this kind of investigation and I 
should have begun to doubt the author’s slightest word. As it was I managed to en- 
joy the book heartily. Talking of Byles, by the way, it was pleasant to read this belated 
tribute to the memory of a remarkably able and lovable man. 

Of the other moderns in my list, General Seely is as gay and exhilarating as ever. 
Few men can have got more fun out of life than this debonair statesman-adventurer, 
and he tells his story with a kind of innocent swagger which is entirely without offence. 
Almost he makes us share his belief that only cowards are slain. In an earlier work he 
told us in some detail how, as a boy, he set himself to conquer the enemy, Fear. Here, 
in this longer and somewhat soberer collection of memories, are some of the results 
of that conquest. As a writer, General Seely has two great merits : he is never dull 
and he always makes one feel definitely better for having read him. He tells some 
amazing stories. In an accident at sea he saw an unfortunate sailor literally scalped, 
as his head struck the bulwarks. Seely seized a bottle of Friar’s Balsam from the 
medicine chest, poured it over the horrible, bleeding head, clapped the scalp on again, 
and tied it in place with a piece of rope and a pocket handkerchief. ‘The doctors told 
him afterwards that he had saved the man’s life ! Other books which must be men- 
tioned, if only briefly, are the papers of D. S. MacColl, now published under the title, 
Confessions of a Keeper, and Professor Lowes-Dickinson’s brilliant little memoir 
of that great Cambridge character J. McT. E. McTaggart. And I must keep a few 


lines for an extraordinary book, which seems to have received less attention than it 
- deserved—Guilty but Insane, being the reminiscences of a criminal lunatic recently 
confined to Broadmoor. Extraordinary, because so obviously honest and sincere. 
There is no attempt at sensationalism. We can believe every word of it, and may 


note with particular pleasure the author’s praise of the attendants at Broadmoor— 
“essentially considerate and humane ”—and of the Superintendent, of whom he 


says, ‘“‘ I never had a better friend.” 
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Some notable letters and diaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have _ 


come to light during the last few months. The most important of them, historically 
—and perhaps from every point of view—is the correspondence of Henry Firebrace, 
the converted Roundhead, who played such a prominent and gallant part in the un- 
successful attempts to rescue Charles I from his prison at Carisbrooke. Firebrace’s 
letters have frequently been quoted by historians, but they have never before been 
printed in full. Moreover, the present biographer, another Firebrace, has succeeded 
in decoding for the first time a number of unusually interesting letters, one of which 
seems to place it beyond a doubt that the captive King was more than half in love 
with the beautiful Mrs. Whorwood—“ Sweet Jane,”’ who was amongst his would-be 
rescuers. Thus austere romance is added to history. And on the whole I can think of 
no higher praise for a biographical work than to say that it has accomplished that. 
From every point of view this book is absorbingly interesting. Anyone interested in © 
the subject—and who is not ?—should read it in conjunction with Miss Stevenson’s 
Charles I in Captivity, published by Messrs. Arrowsmith in 1927. 

Two eighteenth-century diaries claim attention. The Rev. William Cole, after 
telling us all about his visit to Paris (Paris fournal, 1765, same publishers and editors, — 
1931), and why he could not agree with Laurence Sterne that they ordered anything 
better in France, is now settled down quietly at Blecheley Rectory, with his leg some- — 
what damaged through landing in a rough sea at Dover, but his temper unsoured, and 
his observation as keen as ever. He cannot be described as a boisterously genial man 
and there is little evidence here of those conversational powers which made Horace 
Walpole his life-long friend. But there is plenty of unconscious humour, plenty of 
delightful detail of eighteenth-century life, and a quiet charm akin to that of his cone 
temporary and fellow-diarist, the Reverend James Woodforde. It is no use attempting 
to skim a diary like this, any more than Pepys’ can be skimmed. It must be read 
through solidly, page by page, to get its full flavour, to make the dead bones live. 
Finally, I must make a reference, though belated, to Mr. Francis Birrell’s edition of 
the Diary of Thomas Blakie, a Scottish gardener in the service of the French Court at 
the end of the eighteenth century. This diary has only recently been discovered. It 
was well worth printing. Its present publishers claim with some justice that it is 
likely to become a classic in the history of gardening ; but the strong personality of 
the diarist and his vigorous comments upon the great personages of the Court, give it 
quite another interest for the general reader. 
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_ THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES. By S 
. By Sir James Jeans, M.A., D.Sc., Sc.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cambridge University Press. ss. : 


LAVOISIER. By J. A. Cocurane, B.Sc. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


BIOLOGY IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. Edited by Epwarp M. East, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Whittlesey House Publications of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., London 
and New York. 15s. 


DEBUN KING SCIENCE. By E. T. Bett. University of Washington Chapbooks 
No. 44; University of Washington Bookstore, Seattle. 60c. 


_ JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. Special Jubilee 
Number, July, 1931. ros. 


| Ss is late in the day to welcome The Stars in Their Courses, a more descriptive, less 
prophetic book than The Mysterious Universe, more like our daily work than 
our moments of dream. It proves again the foolishness of literary frills, literature 
_ being just simple words that tell us what is passing in a mind. Nor does this author 
lecture us ; he is not afraid of a joke ; he wants us all to share with him the universe 
he knows ; and whether we agree or not with all he has to say, we must admire the 
skill with which he says it. 
_ Some men of science still insist that the layman feels no genuine need for science. 
They cannot agree that to turn him away is as mean as to shut the doors of a church 
_ in his face ; or they think that the best of science cannot be interpreted. We may grant 
_ that it is a poet’s work, that as yet we have had no poet fit to do it ; but we cannot 
deny that nowadays there is a serious search for understanding. It is better, therefore, 
_ to have our science from men whose work and discipline it is, who can at least dis- 
tinguish truth from the beauty it reveals, who can reverence both and not expect to 
_ measure shadows with a telescope. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in a recent address, has pointed out, and many will agree, that 
Jeans and others base their views on little more than the inorganic world. Does he 
_ mean that the problem of mind must not be shirked, that we must not decide too 
_ hastily that mind can have no effect on the physical ? All minds depend, so far as we 
know, on a spot of blood and a gas which other star cities may not possess, on narrow 
_ limits of temperature and moisture. Will it yet discover, like a growing child, the 
_ truth about its origin on earth ; will the sciences then, like parents of ‘‘ emancipated ” 
children, be forced to see their cherished “‘ laws ”’ as faulty adaptations of an age a 
little blind ; will they model anew, in a much more supple and sensitive sort of clay, 
another image less well defined, but one more true to the life ? 

This book, in its warp of passionless thought, has the woof of fancies born of human 
childhood, that peopling of the skies with man and beast, the warm and human 
_ beauty of Andromeda and Perseus, the hunter Orion, the Gemini Twins, the Dove and 

the Bull and Mexican jewel—the little white sister of the many-coloured rainbow. 
‘The author takes delight in these and would not hurt them if he found he could. He 
weaves them with the colossal and sublime. They depend, the scientist will say, on 
_ nothing but unreasoning belief, while the space-time bubble, and all the rest of which 
we hear so much, depends on mathematics which can also claim a beauty of its own. 
- Shall we stake our souls then on the concrete image, and care not who shall damn it as 
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mere anthropomorphic myth? or shall we go with the steady wind that blows so 
strong to-day and put our faith in formulae and the symmetry of signs toe 

The average man may be forgiven if he shirk the choice, selecting, as an animal will, — 
the bits of both that suit his private need. He will probably use this book much more 
as a guide to the universe, helped as he will be by the author’s striking skill with words. 
There are also maps of all the skies and appendices which anyone can use ; while the — 
many illustrations show the astonishing art of the modern astronomer. M4 

The other books are a different tale ; they do not go beyond the familiar earth ; 
but all of them will interest the man of open mind. Lavoisier is a straight account 
of the life of a chemist whose work, like that of his fellow-workers Cavendish and 
Priestley, contributed much to one of those rather sudden forward leaps which from 
time to time occur in discovery. The guillotine destroyed him when he had much yet ~ 
to do, as the Great War took away Moseley, Geoffrey Smith and many others ; and” 
the dog-fight for political power will probably claim in the future many similar sacri- 
fices. For nowadays, as Bertrand Russell has recently pointed out, we follow know- — 
ledge more and more for power rather than for contemplation. The saints of dis- 
covery are too rare, or they find it harder than ever to do their work ; and there never © 
was greater need for science to be upon her guard against the more insidious forms of 
exploitation. 

In Lavoisier’s day, as not only he but Priestley and others found to their bitter 
cost, it was not yet possible for a man to use discovery for the good of his kind. There 
was always a Marat ready to hate the truth because it did not suit his book. We are 
scarcely free to-day from this inherent human fault, although we have such bodies of 
men as those whose portraits and achievements appear in the Jubilee Number of the 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry. Lavoisier helped to survey the ground 
on which such work is built and himself he made a good many efforts to do a similar 
work. He was one of those men who are not only gifted, but lucky enough to hit upon, 
in the course of years of labour, one or two fundamental facts which the human race 
has found of vital worth ; and to have that privilege is, as every man of science knows, 
more than he can legitimately expect. 

This volume shows us glimpses of him groping in his darkness, just as the leaders 
of science to-day grope in a similar night. If the modern schoolboy, thariks to dis- 
covery, learns almost with his alphabet much more than a Lavoisier could conceive, 
it is no less true that the recent talk of the British Association will seem to its future 
members like the guesses of a school debating club. Thus the unknown widens, 
deepens as we drive the darkness back ; it even shifts and dissolves before our eyes, 
taking new shapes and leaving us baffled, burdened with useless tools we must re- 
fashion. But the lamp of discovery flickers on, like Priestley’s candle burning is 
unknown “ air.” | 

This adventure, however, demands humility; and humility, unfortunately, is 
not to-day a fashionable virtue. It is not admired, one is forced to conclude, by the 
editor of Biology in Human Affairs, who seems to be telling us, in the first of the 
essays, that if we were only docile, thorough-going materialists, if we would but 
leave all government to people like himself, the world’s chief woes would fade away 
and life would be a regulated heaven. 

Professor Hankins follows with much woolly difficult stuff. His style is not so 
remarkable as that of Mr. Bell, who says, for example, that : 

Jarred from their extremes of pre-war indifference to science, the public thinkers, the 


incorrigible mystics and the popular philosophizers now blunder after science as the 
inerrant star which is to light our stumbling race to its reward of everlasting joy and 
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festivity after a gorgeous debauch, glandularly prolonged centuries beyond the sanctified 
three score and ten, of dividends without capital and dissipation without drawbacks. 


But Mr. Hankins, when he wishes to say that he agrees with Herbert Spencer, 
remarks that Spencer said that society is like a living thing because it grows, and 
then translates this into the much more American statement that society’s evolution 
“is attended by an increasing differentiation of parts held together in an even more 
complex coordination and cooperation of units by a perfected integration.” So long 
as we need a genius to show us the simplest things, it is hard to be made to puzzle 
out the obvious in this way. The book is fortunate, nevertheless, in other contributors. 
Professor Bingham, also sound and shrewd, decides that the problem that faces the 
industrial psychologist will not be fully answered by this generation or the next, but that 
that is no reason for shirking it or for slackening effort. Gestalt psychology possibly 
will contribute notable progress, in tune as it seems to be with biology’s trend towards 
_ studying living things as wholes in a total environment ever changing. Professor 
Terman, in clear and concise language, deals with educational psychology and 


_ passes well-balanced judgments on the behaviourists and the various schemes for 


measuring abilities. He has weighed these up as shrewdly as Professor Jastrow has 
weighed up Freud and the offshoots of his significant school. Professor Marshall, 
like other physiologists, is calm and humble, giving due weight to the work of that 


army of forgotten workers whose labours always precede the discoveries of which we 


hear so much ; and Professor McCollum’s essay on Diet is very informative and free 
from propaganda and attacks upon non-scientific people. 

Mr. Parshley also puts his faith in quiet, capable work, the little-rewarded work of 
zoologists. He argues that zoology has won for us much more individual happiness 
in a society which he regards as on the whole improved. The trouble about such 

arguments is the necessity of assuming that man has a right to self-assertion over all 


the world. Most of us make the assumption, whether consciously or not ; it is cer- 


_ tainly made by writers in this book, and by many other writers in other similar books, 
if only for the reason that, if it were not made, their arguments would immediately 


collapse, and then, my dear fellow, where would science be ? But who will agree upon 
_ other questions no less vital to the argument ? How shall we decide, for example, who 


is happy and who is better-off ? In this sense quite as much as in the geneticists’ 
sense, we cannot be born alike, nor can we be shaped alike by any committee. 


Perhaps, after all, Professor Jones is the luckiest contributor, for he has to deal 


_ with Food Supplies, a subject on which the greatest of writers have lavished a deal of 


art. He has an eager, optimistic style of writing which makes a good tale of the great 
_ work in America, not only on animal breeding and the production of new kinds of 


_ fruit and vegetables and cereals, but also on prevention of damage by insects and 
_ other pests. Balzac, could he have known us to-day, would scarcely have said that 
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- than one of platitudes. 


_ “heredity is a sort of maze in which science loses itself.”” There is that danger, 
nobody will deny, but Balzac forgot that science, like a child, delights in mazes, and 


asks nothing better than to be left to find the one way out and get the best out of all 
she finds by the way. On the whole this is a provoking book, and therefore better 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 3 


HE SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS has just published the first voll e 

of its Works of Michael Drayton, to be completed in five volumes at 

£7 178. 6d. the set. There are to be only five hundred copies of this, t 

Tercentenary, edition. It is the first complete edition, and the first serious 
attempt at one since the eighteenth-century folio, so well- known to book-collectot a 
Professor J. W. Hebel, of Columbia, is in charge, and has obviously been at great 
pains to produce a final edition. The binding and paper combine beauty and practi 
cality in the usual tradition of this Press. The seventh volume of the Press’s Spen 
(8 vols., 30 guineas) has also appeared. Those who possess it will be in luck. 


HE Nonesuch Press has published in one volume Pope’s Homer with the origi 

Greek facing the translation. The book, barring the stout red binding, is a li 
grey in appearance, but it is a marvellous bargain at £3 17s. 6d. Homer is also bei 
published by the Shakespeare Head Press. Volume IV of the Chapman’s Ho 
(15 guineas the 5 volumes) has appeared, resplendently beautiful and commenda 
readable ; and also the fifth volume. The former finishes the Odyssey, the lat 
contains the ‘“‘ Batraxomyomaxia,” the “Hymns” and various attributed wo 


ESSRS. DENT have added six new volumes (2s. each) to their Everyma 

Library, bringing the total to eight hundred and eighty. ‘The most interesti 
of the latest batch is Carlyle’s Reminiscences, now reprinted for the first time 1c 
its original publication in 1887. The other volumes are a selection of Spenser’s poen 
including the Shepherd’s Calendar, The Tears of the Muses and Colin Clout ; Fie 
ing’s Jonathan Wild and Voyage to Lisbon ; a book of Italian short stories from 
thirteenth century to the present day ; a translation of the Norse saga Gudrun ; 
Oblomov, a novel by Goncharov, a contemporary of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, ar 
pioneer of the new movement in Russian literature of his time. 


ESSRS. FABER & FABER’S new edition of the works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
edited by Geoffrey Keynes, is now completed with the issue of Volumes 
and VI, containing his miscellaneous writings and his letters. The price of this edi- 
tion is four guineas for the set of six volumes. 4 


W: have received from Messrs. Dent Volumes II and XII of their centena ry y 
edition of Hazlitt. ‘The work will be completed in twenty-one volumes at the | 
remarkably cheap price of fifteen guineas for the set, and is edited by Mr. P. P. Howe 
the greatest living authority on his subject. 


id bes Shakespeare Head Bice edition of Samuel Richardson proceeds, Th he 
latest addition is Sir Charles Grandison, in six volumes, admirably printed ar 

presented as is all the work of this Press. The edition when completed will bed in 
eighteen volumes at seven and a half guineas the set. 


HE latest volume in the Standard Edition of the works of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
(Constable, 6s.) is Our Theatre in the Nineties, reprints of dramatic criticism 
which appeared in the Saturday Review from January 1895 to May 1898. 


